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AUROTYPE 


HE sunshine and 
hypo paper—the 
rich carbon sepia 

double weight paper 
with which youcan pro- 
duce better prints than 
you ever made before. 


A fair impression of 
thesimplicity, the beau- 
ty and rare quality of 


MIMOSA 
AUROTYPE 


cannot be conveyed 
with printer’s ink—it 
must be tried to be ap- 
preciated. 


Ask your dealer or write to 
HAROLD M. BENNETT 
153 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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Picture- Saving Specialties 
FOR AMATEURS 


WATKINS 
METERS 


There is but one way to 
accurately determine the 


Correct Exposure 


) 


32 


Test the light with a sensitive actinometer. This 
is the principle employed in every Watkins meter. 


For Box Cameras use the 
SNIPE—Price 60c¢ 


For all Folding and Hand Cameras use the 


WATKINS BEE—$2.00 


12 Pictures on a 
6-Exposure Roll. 


Take advantage of this 
wonderful feature of 


Rexo Speed 
Film 
by getting a 
REXO DUPLI-KIT 


for your camera 
Price of 


Dupli-kit 
ay 35 cents 


MOUNT YOUR PRINTS WITH 


The one non-inflammable adhesive that 
mounts prints flat. No curl or buckle. 
Excellent for office use, advertising men, etc. 


Per tube 25c 


THESE PRODUCTS ARE SOLD BY 
PHOTO SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Descriptive Circulars on request 


BURKE & JAMES, INC. 
225 Fifth Ave. 240 E. Ontario St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ILEX ACME 


in name in results 


ILEX-ACME PORTRAIT F/3.8 LENS IN NEW STUDIO SPEED-SHUTTER 


and brawn to the task of supplying the want. 

PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHERS WANT AND NEED 
THE ILEX-ACME, to obtain superior results in Child-Photography, and 
unexcelled Portraiture. 
The F/3.8 is a very high-speed portrait-lens equipped with a new patented 
diffusion-attachment in combination with a studio-shutter having auto- 
matic speeds, ranging from one second to 1/100 second and T & B, or 
our regular studio-model equipped with focusing-device, and new iris- 
diaphragm. 
The ILEX-ACME Portrait F/5 is an inexpensive type, which while lack- 
ing the speed of the F/3.8, nevertheless, gives pleasing results of large 
head-work or where speed is not essential. This is also supplied in 
either of the above model shutters. 


A 15-day trial of our F/3.8 Portrait or F/5 Portrait lenses in either of our 
new studio-shutters will demonstrate to you their indispensability in 
your studio. 


Wa the Photographic world expresses a need, Ilex puts brain 


Your dealer will supply you—or write us for particulars. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Pioneers in the successful making and marketing of shutters with the revolutionizing wheel-retarder. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Paoro-Era Guaranty 
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PHOTO-ERA 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Forty cents a line. Payable in advance. Minimum Four Lines, $1.50 
Copy must be received on or before the fifth of the preceding month 


MAGAZINE, WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


FOR SALE 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. One of the most mod- 
ern and Exclusive Studios on Fifth Ave., N.Y. Business over $25,000 
a. Rent only $1,400 annually. Long lease. Space 1,000 feet. 

ice $11,500. 


Address G. M. G., care Photo-Era Magazine, 
New Hampshire. 


FOR SALE. POPULAR PRESSMAN REFLEX, 314 x 414 
for film-pack and plates. Genuine Taylor and Hobson, Cooke 
lens 4.5. Complete with metal plateholders, pack adapter and 
plush-lined carrying-case. Used very few times and in abso- 
lutely new condition. Cost $162.00. Will take $90.00. 
M. J. BURELBACH, 510 West 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


8x 10 CYCLE GRAPHIC WITH 12-INCH DAGOR IN 
ILEX ACME SHUTTER, sole-leather carrying-case, 6 film- 
holders, 1 plateholder, sole leather carrying-case for holders, 
folding combination tripod, all practically new, seen very 
little use, price $300. 


5x7 KORONA VIEW, WALNUT FINISH, FITTED 
WITH BUSCH 7)4 IN. F/5.6 in Multispeed shutter (also 
automatic shutter to fit lens) 5 cut film and 2 Graphic plate- 
holders, carrying-case, brand-new condition, also folding com- 
bination tripod, good condition, price $100. 


VICTOR STEREOPTICON WITH TRIPOD LEGS, com- 
plete with lens and Mazda illumination, practically new, 
price $35.00. 10 days’ examination privilege with money back 
if not as represented. S. B.S., care Photo-Era Magazine, 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


McCORMICK’S SELF-ADJUSTING LANTERN-SLIDE 
MATS. The perfect Mat for slides and Negatives. Pads 
of 100 pairs, $1.00; 25 pairs, 35c, Postpaid. Dealers sup- 

lied. A. C. Wilmerding, Sole Manufacturer, 27 Maiden 
wane, New York City. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. NO. 1 AUTOGRAPHIC KODAK SPECIAL 
with B. & L. Tessar F/4.5 lens in Optimo shutter. Cost $85. 
Will sell for half price, perfect condition. F. H. MAYBURY. 
623 Poydras Street, New Orleans, La. 


DEVELOPING 


HIGH-CLASS DEVELOPING AND PRINTING. Individ- 
ual attention on each order. Send me your important films. 
Prices a little higher, and worth it. Send negative and 10c for 
sample print and my price-list. ALTON H. GOUD, Webster 
St., Cumberland Mills, Me. 


COLORING 
LANTERN-SLIDES ARTISTICALLY COLORED; also transpar- 


encies and prints. Reproducing couts of arms and miniatures a specialty. 
Prices moderate; particulars on application. Mary E. Perkins, 
14 Rockland Ave., Savin Hill, Boston, Mass. Telephone, Dor. 1412-J. 


WANTED 


WE CAN PAY YOU THE HIGHEST PRICE FOR YOUR 
CAMERA OR LENS. Furnish us with the best description you 
possibly can and you will receive a cash- or trade-offer. If you prefer, 
you can send in your goods subject to our inspection and then, if our 
offer is unsatisfactory, we will return your goods charges oe. 
Central Camera Co., 124 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED: NEGATIVES of female subjects; postcard-size; 
nothing illegal; price according to quality. STONE COMPANY, 
Box 62, Times Square Station, New York City. 


WE PAY CASH FOR PHOTOGRAPHS. Write for in- 
formation. P. B. OAKLEY, Box 331, Geneva, N.Y. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


SEND us your old faded pictures, tintypes, or negatives and let 

us make you enlargements from them. Likeness guaranteed. 
We make tint borders, sepias, water colors, oil colors, air brush 
work, imperishable miniatures, prints on canvas; also convex por- 
traits at popular prices. Separate photos copied and regrouped into 
one picture. We handle frames. Write for prices. 


OBIS & MATUSEK, Art Photo Shop 
68 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RHODOL ) GIVE AMERICAN- WHITOL 


MADE CHEMICALS 
HYDROQUINONE A CHANCE AMIDOL 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEVELOPERS OF QUALITY 


W. M. BECKWITH, 21 Seventh St., Springfield, Mass. 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 
NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Former Examining Official U. S. 
Patent-Office. Inquiries Invited. 


WHITAKER BLDG. 52 WALL STREET 
WASHINGTON, D.C. NEW YORK CITY 


THIRTEENTH SEASON 
SPRING- AND SUMMER-SESSIONS 
Clarence H. White School of Photography 
CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 
May 15 to May 31 - July 3 to August 25 
Training for artists in photography 
For further information, address 
CLARENCE H. WHITE 
460 West 144th St., —- -— New York City 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AMUSEMENTS 
By Walter E. Woodbury 

This interesting book describes dozens of novel, in- 
genious, amusing, and ludicrous effects obtainable with 
the camera such as doubles, spirit-pictures, freak pictures, 
and so forth. Several new sections. The only book of its 
kind. Ninth edition. 128 pages, 114 illustrations, size 
61/8 by 91/4. Red cloth, gilt back. Price $1.50. 

American Photographic Publishing Co., 


1144 Camera House, Boston 17, Mass. 


MAKE MONEY 


with your camera in amateur photo-work—the Lancaster 
Course shows you how to enter this interesting and profit- 
able full-time work and be independent—or you can make 
money in your spare time. Big variety. Markets enor- 
mous. Send stamp for instructive free booklet, ‘Camera 
Profits,’ showing opportunity list and proof of what YOU 
can attain, or send 3 of your photos with 4c in stamps for 
free criticism. 
Lancaster System, 109T Wright-Callender Bldg., 
Los Angeles. Calif. 
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THE PHOTO-ERA BLUE-LIST 


Reliable Dealers Worthy of Your Patronage 


Send for our latest Bargain-Catalog 


WILLOUGHBY 


110 West 32nd Street NEW YORK 


1000 EXPERIMENTAL EXPOSURES 
will not give you so much information as the 
NO. 2 HARVEY EXPOSURE-METER 
which costs $2.00, including Book 40 on 
AUTOMATIC PLATE-DEVELOPMENT. 
MOTION-PICTURE METER, $2.00. 
Your dealer or 


G. L. HARVEY, 105 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ROBEY’S 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SEND FOR NEW BOOKLET 
“AT HOME WITH THE KODAK” 
‘ROBEY-FRENCH CoO, 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
38 BROMFIELD STREET Boston, MAss. 


SMASHING REDUCTIONS 


Send for Bargain-List No. 25 


NEW YORK CAMERA EXCHANGE 
109 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y. 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


M’'f’d by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Morristown, N. J. 
YOUR DEALER, OR 


DUNN, The Lens-Man, Sole Distributor 
22 East 30th St., New York 


S-P-E-C-I-A-L 
Nettel Focal-Plane Camera, 6.5 x 9 cm. F/4.5 Steinheil 
lens. Film-pack adapter for 244 x 314 packs; carrying-case. 
List-price, $150.00 Special, $98.00 
Entire Outfit Equal to New 
Special Bargain Price-List at request 
THE COLUMBIA PHOTO-SUPPLY COMPANY 
1424 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


KODAK PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 


Cameras and Lenses, bought, sold, exchanged. 
Kodak developing and printing, eight-hour service. 
Camera repairing quickly done, reasonable charges. 
Price list and Kodak booklet free at request. 


COLUMBUS PHOTO SUPPLY 
147 Columbus Ave., at 66th St., near Bway, New York City 


F/3.5 and F/4.5 Krauss-Tessars 


Sole U.S. Agent 


A. MADELINE, 1416 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 


Graflexes with Krauss-Tessars  Stereo-Cameras 
June Special Sale—Plate and Film-pack Imported Cameras 


SELF-TONING PAPER 


BEAUTIFUL SEPIA PRINTS—FIXING ONLY 
AT YOUR DEALER, OR 
J. L. LEWIS, 522 Sixth Ave., New York 


SOMETHING OF INTEREST 
A NEW LINE OF IMPORTED PAPER 
Developing -  Printing-Out  Self-Toning 
A variety of surfaces and colors, Smooth, Matte, 
Rough, Red, Blue, Green, Cream, etc. 
Entirely Distinctive 
Write for descriptive circular and free sample copy of 
our Monthly Magazine ‘‘Snap Shots” 
GEORGE MURPHY, Inc., 57 E. 9th St., New York 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 


SECOND - HAND LENSES 


ALL MAKES AND SIZES 
Work just as well as new ones. Send for our bargain-list 


HYATT’S SUPPLY COMPANY 
417 North Broadway St. Louis, Missouri 


GAMERAS REPAIRED 


Very Fine Work— 
Very Fast Service— 
And Prices Reasonable! 
SHARMAN CAMERA WORKS, 5 Kearny St., San Francisco 


When Ordering Goods’ Remember the Puotro-Era Guaranty 
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HOTCHKIN & CO. 


INVESTMENTS 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, U.S.A. 


OOD securities are selling at low prices at the 
present time. In many cases the return on 

the funds invested is most attractive. There are, 
in our opinion, excellent possibilities for appreci- 
ation in market-values. As specialists in high- 
grade investments, we have on hand at all times 
securities suitable for the conservative investor. 


JUNE 


$50 PRIZE 


COMPETITION 
OPEN TO ALL 


CLOSING DATE AUGUST 1, 1922 


Pictures must be taken with Meteor Flash Powder or Cartridges, 
and must have been made prior to May 15, 1922. We will buy 
the negative of any picture that we may select for advertising 
purposes even though it may not win the prize. Literature direct 


or from Dealer. 


METEOR FLASH POWDER 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 1752 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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Hot-Weather Photography 


W. X. KINCHELOE 


HOTOGRAPHIC work under tropi- 


cal conditions presents many. diffi- 
> | culties to those who are not accus- 
( MA ‘I tomed to them, and who do not have 
Seti) proper facilities. The plates or films 
fog in the developing-bath and have to be devel- 
oped to abnormal densities to obtain the contrast 
desired. They soften and frill in the wash-water 
so that it will take them from twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours to dry. They are so soft that if, 
while drying, a fly or other insect walks across 
them, its trail will be as plainly marked as foot- 
prints in the snow; and the negatives when finally 
dry have such a coarse grain, and are so dense, 
that enlargements from them are wholly out of 
the question. 

These conditions are met with in all tropical 
countries, and in the southern part of the United 
States during the whole of the summer-season, 
or from June to October. The same conditions 
are sometimes present in the north during the 
summer. It is the hope of the author that these 
observations based on his own experience will 
prove of practical value to other photographic 
workers. Prevention is better than cure; and 
that saying applies doubly to negative-making, 
for when the emulsion has run off a plate there 
is no cure. 

Therefore, to begin at the beginning, all photo- 
graphic material which is to be used during hot, 
humid weather should be specially selected and 
cared for. This applies to plates, films, papers, 
and many chemicals. 

This is neither the time nor place to enter 
into a prolonged discussion as to the relative 
merits of plates or films; for films have now been 
perfected to such an extent that they are just as 
reliable, clean working, and versatile as plates 
that have the same type of emulsion. Their 


features of daylight-loading, and light weight, 
and their non-halation qualities—all score heavily 


for them, especially when doing field-work. In 
my own experience, they will stand as much 
abuse in the way of being handled at high tem- 
peratures as any plate I have ever used. How- 
ever, this cannot be said of any film-pack with 
which I am familiar, as they appear to have 
been specially softened to make them lie flat; 
and also they usually show parallel lines in the 
emulsion, due to pulling the film through the 
pack when changing. 

I have solved the problem of using both films 
and plates, for myself, by adapting a back to the 
camera I use for field-work which takes the 
Graflex roll-holder. I can, therefore, use plates 
or the Graflex roll-film at will. 

The keeping-qualities of plates are better than 
those of films under warm, humid conditions; 
but do not presume upon that too much, es- 
pecially when using orthochromatic plates. 
Either will keep well for several months in a dry 
and hot climate; but the combination of heat 
and moisture is fatal; and the first essential of 
success in tropical work is to have your materials 
in fresh condition. To avoid the possibility of 
buying goods which may have been in stock for 
some time, I would recommend that plates and 
films be ordered in just sufficient quantities to 
last about two months from some reliable dealer 
in the north. And insist upon their being fresh. 
Films can be ordered direct from the Eastman 
Kodak Company packed singly in air-tight cans 
at a slight additional expense. In some cases, 
it is advisable to do so. Otherwise, pack your 
films in cans such as the one-pound, tin coffee or 
baking-powder cans which will hold several rolls. 
Include also some dried calcium chloride tied up 
in a piece of cloth to absorb the moisture from 
the air in the can. Then put on the top and seal 
it by wrapping a piece of electrician’s friction 
tape, or surgeon’s adhesive tape tightly around 
the joint. Films put up in this manner will keep 
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well under almost any conditions for several 
months, for the cans can be stored under the 
house, or in the coolest place available as the 
outside moisture cannot reach them. I have 
never taken any precautions with plates except 
to paint the unopened boxes with hot paraffine; 
and keep my stock of plates with the boxes on 
edge in a dry place where there is a good cir- 
culation of air. 

If I were taking a lot of plates with me on an 
extended trip into the back country—as might 
be done by a naturalist, for instance—I would 
put them up in cans in the same manner. 

The two chemicals that require the most care 
are the sodium sulphite, and the lowly but neces- 
sary hypo. The sulphite should be of a reliable 
brand, anhydrous, and packed in one-pound 
glass-bottles, so that after a bottle is opened, 
it will not last too long. The corks should be 
painted over with melted paraffine; and_ this 
should be done every time the bottle is opened. 
The hypo, being hygroscopic, will melt and run 
out of its paper-cartons if kept in a place at all 
damp. Paraffining the package will help greatly; 
but the safest plan of all is to keep it in glass- 
jars. The hypo will corrode the zinc-top of the 
ordinary fruit-jar; but I have found some jars 
with a wide mouth, and a glass-cover that fits 
over it with a rubber-ring. The glass-top is 
clamped down from the outside, and these jars 
are admirably fitted for the purpose. 

The next necessary thing is that the plates or 
films should be developed as soon as possible 
after they are exposed. They should not be kept 
over two or three days after exposure, at the 
most; and for the best results, they should be 
developed within twenty-four hours. Plates 
have more latitude than films in this respect, as 
the glass is inert chemically; but the odor that 
arises from a box of roll-films which have been 
exposed and kept for two or three days, before 
developing, will be proof enough that the cellu- 
loid and emulsion—when exposed to moisture as 
they were in the camera—are indulging in a few 
chemical reactions not intended by the maker. 

The temperature of the wash-water available 
is really the determining factor in deciding how the 
plate should be developed. To obtain negatives 
with a tough film and fine grain, and to avoid 
retriculation, there should be very little difference 
in temperature between the developer, fixing- 
bath, and wash-water. For two years, I tried 
to make negatives by cooling the developer and 
fixing-bath with ice to normal temperature; but 
as I could not afford to use ice-water for washing 
them, and never believed in the use of any of the 
chemical hypo-eliminators, I had so much trouble 
due to the negatives softening in the wash-water 


that last summer I turned over a new leaf and 
began experimenting in an effort to find a de- 
veloper that would give good negatives when 
used at high temperatures. I have been more 
than pleased with the results so obtained. How- 
ever, at that time, I had not been using fixing- 
baths equal in hardening-effect to the ones to be 
given later, so that trouble is now obviated. 
But for tray-development, the results obtained 
by using a developer compounded especially for 
tropical work have been so superior that I have 
quit fussing with ice entirely in the darkroom. 

When developing plates in a tank, it is possible 
to use formule adapted to general work; but for 
films, I find that I get my best results by develop- 
ing in a tray at room-temperature. The films, 
in the first place, are likely to stick to the paper, 
and develop unevenly if developed in a tank at a 
much higher temperature than 70 deg. F. Also, 
if the developer is cooled with ice to the proper 
temperature, the fixing-bath should be used at 
the same temperature. Seesawing a film back 
and forth from a fixing-bath at 65 deg. F. to 
air at 85 deg. or 90 deg. F., seems to soften it as 
much as changing to solutions of different tem- 
perature. The whole secret of making mechani- 
cally good negatives in the tropics is never to 
allow them to soften. Negatives which have not 
been properly hardened will soften while washing 
and drying; but a plate which has softened in the 
developing-bath may as well be thrown away, 
for no hardening bath can save it after it has 
become mushy. 

The problem of making negatives, therefore, 
is, first, one of developing the plate so that there 
will be no chemical fog; and at the same time, 
produce a negative which will print by the process 
thought suitable for that subject so as to give 
the desired effect; and, second, to produce nega- 
tives which will not soften unduly in the wash- 
water, and will dry quickly with a fine grain. 

Before proceeding further with the subject of 
development, a few general observations may be 
of value. The best time to do one’s developing is 
early in the morning, just before daylight. It 
is cooler then than it will be at any other time 
during the twenty-four hours; also, the water, 
if you live in a city or town with water-works, 
will be cooler. You will also find that at night 
there is so much moisture in the air during the 
summer-months that plates or films developed 
in the evening will not have dried at all during 
the night—that is, unless you are using an electric 
fan to dry them—and this cannot help but 
coarsen the grain to some extent. But if they 
are developed at about four thirty in the morn- 
ing, they will be ready to dry by six o'clock, and 
will have the whole of the day to dry in. 
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Courtesy Amateur Photographer 


W. L. F. WASTELL 
C. POLLARD CROWTHER 
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If you are working in a place where ice is not 
available, the temperature of the water can be 
lowered by using the canvas, evaporating water- 
bottles sold by the sporting-goods stores. If 
these are not available, the same result can be 
obtained by making two flannel-jackets to fit 
over the bottles that contain the fixing-bath, 


and water used for development. By placing 
these bottles in a tray filled with water, the 
flannel-jackets will act as a wick to draw up a 
constant supply of water, and will cool the bottles 
by evaporation. They should be placed where 
there is a good breeze; and as the temperature 
of the air at that time is usually from 75 deg. F. 
to 80 deg. F., many of our troubles are obviated 
just by selecting the proper time to work. 

Tank-development offers several advantages, 
as, aside from the ease and rapidity with which a 
dozen plates can be developed, the plates do not 
need to be touched with the fingers from the 
time they are loaded into the cage until they are 
taken out to rinse and put in the drying-rack; 
for plates will frill around the edges where the 
fingers touch them if they are held for any ap- 
preciable length of time. 

The disadvantages are that the longer immer- 
sion softens the emulsion more; and, also, it 
seems to me that they are more likely to fog when 
developed for a longer time in a weak solution 
than for a shorter time in a stronger one. To 
develop by the time-and-temperature method, 
it is also necessary that all the plates be of the 
same development-speed, and that they are to 
be developed to the same degree of contrast. 

The best tank-developer for plates that I 
have found for hot-weather work is the Cramer’s 
Pyro-acetone Developer as given below. The 
acetone does not soften the emulsion as the 
alkalis do; and this developer also produces 
negatives of most excellent printing-quality. Be 
sure to reverse the tank every five minutes; and 
develop at an average temperature of from 70 
deg. F. to 75 deg. F. for from twenty to thirty 
minutes, depending on the plate used and the 
contrast desired. 


Stock Pyro-Solution 


Pyrogallic Acid................... lounce 
Bisulphite of Soda. 25 grains 


Cramer’s dry Sulphite of Soda... .234 ounces 


For tank, take Stock Pyro-solution 114 ounces, 
water 58 ounces, Cramer’s Acetone 5 drams. 


Temperature 70 degrees, time 30 minutes. 
When developing in a tank early in the morn- 
ing, as suggested, the temperature of the devel- 
oper, air, and wash-water will be nearly the same, 
as the temperature of the city-water and water 


from shallow wells is usually about 75 deg. F. 
during the night, increasing to about 85 deg. F. 
during the day. 

For tank-development of films, it is best to use 
the regular Kodak powders, or a developer mixed 
to that formula; and cool the solution to 60 deg. 
F., or a little less. The apron-film and reel as 
they are at air-temperature will quickly raise the 
temperature of the solution to 65 deg. F., and 
the average temperature for the period of develop- 
ment will be about 65 deg. F. After develop- 
ment, wash the developer out of the film and 
tank with two or three changes of water which 
has been cooled to about 70 deg. F.; then unroll 
the film and fix it in a solution of about the same 
temperature for at least twenty minutes, using 
one of the fixing-bath formulz to be given later. 

The fixing-bath, as it is in a shallow tray, will 
come quickly to room temperature. Otherwise, 
if there were much difference between the fixing- 
bath and wash-water in temperature, the film 
would suffer. Obviously, the amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer must exercise the greatest 
care to avoid injuring the film. The pictorial 
record of a long and expensive trip may be ruined 
easily without careful attention to every detail. 
No pains should be spared to take every possible 
precaution before and after making the exposure 
so that there may be no disappointment. 

Another good tank-developer is made with 
Amidol which should be mixed fresh for use, and 
not kept in stock-solutions. 


Amidol Tank-Developer 


Sodium Sulphite (Anh.)...........5 grains 
Potassium Bromide (10% sol.) . ... .3 drops 


Develop for ten to fifteen minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 70 deg. F., adding more bromide if the 
plates in use show a tendency to fog, as bromide 
acts only as a clearing-agent with amidol when 
used in small quantities; and only acts as a 
restrainer when the quantity is increased to ten 
or twenty drops per ounce. As this developer 
contains no alkali, it does not soften the emulsion 
of the plates or films as does an alkaline developer. 

Wash the plates with a change of water at 
about the same temperature, and transfer to the 
fixing-bath at the same temperature. Prolonged 
fixing in a proper bath does no harm and does do 
much good. I usually leave the plates in the 
fixing-bath over thirty minutes; an hour will do 
no harm. During this time, they will come to 
room-temperature, and in the case of single- 
coated plates, fifteen minutes’ washing in running 
water is ample. 

Where it is necessary to do one’s developing at 
higher temperatures than 75 deg. F., I think that 
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it is advisable to develop both plates and films in 
trays. The Factorial method is the most scien- 
tific; but, as we have to employ different factors 
to produce negatives suited to the different print- 
ing-processes, and for different classes of subjects, 
most of us fall into the habit of working by 
inspection when using plates with which we are 
familiar. The two best developing-agents for this 
class of work are amidol and paramidophenol- 
hydrochloride (Kodelon). Amidol has never 
been properly appreciated as a negative-devel- 
oper. Its position as a developer for bromide 
papers is unquestioned; but most people have 
the impression that it is a very soft-working 
developer, and not suited to general commercial 
work. It has the property in common with pyro 
of being a soft-working, high-factor developer in 
weak solutions, and a very hard-working devel- 
oper with a short factor when used in concen- 
trated solutions. As it is active without the addi- 
tion of an alkali, and as small additions of 
bromide only act as a clearing-agent, it will be 
found that it has all the versatility of pyro with- 
out the objectionable pyro-stain. For working 
at high temperatures it is very desirable. One of 
the best formule I have used is the following 
taken from an old Defender Tipster: 


Tropical Developer. Solution A 
Sodium Sulphite (dry) .. .360 grains 

Solution B 
Ammonium Sulphate............ 8 ounces 


At 65 deg. F., dilute solution A with equal 
quantity of water. 


At 75 deg. F., use 


2 ounces 
1 ounce 
1 ounce 
10% Potassium Bromide......... 20 minims 
At 85 deg. F., use 
10% Potassium Bromide......... 40 minims 


At 95 deg. F., use 


S 2 ounces 


The following formula from the Eastman 
Kodak Company Bulletin No. 62 by Mr. J. H. 
Crabtree was published in the British Journal of 
Photography of November 2, 1917. It is also very 
good, and will be found especially useful for 


developing known underexposures without fog 
when the developer is purposely warmed to 90 
or 95 deg. F. so as to increase its activity. 


Tropical Developer No. 2 


Paramidophenol-Hydrochloride..... 3 grains 
Sodium Sulphite (E. K.)...........22 grains 
Sodium Carbonate (E. K.) .........22 grains 


The time of development with Eastman’s N. C. 
film at 95 deg. F. is about 114 minutes, and with 
Cramer’s medium Iso. plate, is about half of that 
time. It will thus be seen that although this 
developer contains a considerable proportion of 
alkali, the period of immersion is so short that the 
emulsion is not perceptibly softened. 

Almost any developing-formula can be adapted 
to developing at high temperatures by the addi- 
tion of potassium bromide, and sodium or am- 
monium sulphate. For the benefit of those who 
may not have the developing-agents required 
in formule one and two, I have taken the liberty 
to include a formula by Messrs. A. and L. 
Lumiére, and A. Seyewetz which was published 
in some of the American photographic journals 
two or three years ago. 


Tropical Developer No. 3 


Water . .35 ounces 
Hydrochinon.. .23 grains 
Sodium Sulphite (anh. 6% ounces 
Sodium Carbonate (anh.)...... 216 drams 
Potassium Bromide.............28 grains 


This will produce fog-free negatives at tempera- 
tures up to 104 deg. F. 

From a chemical point of view, the ideal fixing- 
bath is one that contains hypo alone; but, for 
most work, it is necessary that the emulsion be 
also hardened, so that it is customary to combine 
the fixing-and-hardening agents in one bath. It 
also used to be customary to harden the plates 
in a formalin-bath before development when 
working under severe tropical conditions; but 
I have never found that necessary when using the 
above developers at lower temperatures than 95 
deg. F. They work rapidly at high tempera- 
tures; and, as they are only given a quick rinse 
between the developing and fixing-baths, they 
do not have time to soften much. 

The best fixing-and-hardening baths that I 
have used are as follows: For temperatures up 
to 75 deg. F., when the air is not so moist that the 
drying will be unusually slow, or when an electric 
fan is to be used, any good commercial fixing-and- 
hardening bath will answer. For temperatures 
up to 85 deg. F., the following formula from the 
Eastman Kodak Company is best. 
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Acid Fixing-Bath with Acetic Acid 
Sulphite (E. K.). 1 ounce, 175 grains 
Chrome 
2 ounces, 350 grains 
Acid (glacial) .. . .40 drops 


This is made up by avoirdupois weight. Dis- 
solve the sulphite and chrome alum together, and 
add to the hypo-solution, finally adding the 
acetic acid. 

If it is desired to put the fixing-bath in cartons 
for use while traveling, the following formula 
taken from Cramer’s manual, will be found 
equally good. 


Acid Fixing-Bath with Potassium Metabisulphite 


A 
B 
Potassium Metabisulphite..........% ounce 
Powdered Chrome Alum........... 4 ounce 


Dissolve A in 16 ounces of water; then dissolve 
B in 4 ounces of water and add to A. 

At temperatures up to 95 deg. F., the following 
bath should be employed: 


Fixing-Bath with Formalin 


Hypo .9 ounces 
Sodium Sulphite (E. K. ). ‘ounce, 350 grains 
414 ounces 


Use avoirdupois weight. First dissolve the 
hypo, then the sulphite, and finally add the 
formalin. 

When working at higher temperatures than 
95 deg. F., it is better to harden the plates or 
films before development by placing them for 
two or three minutes in a solution of 60 parts 
of water to one part of formalin. Then rinse 
well, and place in the developer. Fix in either 
of the above fixing-baths. The odor of form- 
alin is very irritating, so that the trays that con- 
tain it should be kept covered as much of the 
time as possible. 

As a negative is not complete until it is dry, 
the same care should be taken during the final 
washing and drying as in the earlier processes. 
When using plates, I use an old Ingento develop- 
ing-tank, the kind that has a funnel on the out- 
side for the fixing and washing. The plates, as 
they are taken from the developer, after being 
rinsed, are placed in the plate-rack, two in a 
groove back to back, and left to fix in this tank. 
After the last pair put in have fixed for a suffi- 
cient time, the fixing-bath is poured out, and 
the tank is filled with water. This is emptied 


after a minute, and the tank is then placed under 
a faucet where I wash them for about fifteen 
minutes, emptying the tank four or five times 
during that period; for, as the overflow of water 
is at the top, one cannot be sure that all the hypo 


is washing out. If you see that the plates are 
softening while washing, cut the washing time 
down to five minutes, if necessary; and then dry 
them as rapidly as possible, using a fan if one is 
available. After they have dried, they can be 
washed a second time without damage to remove 
all the hypo. 

It is best to wash roll-films in a vertical tank 
high enough to allow the full roll to hang sus- 
pended from the top. One can be made of galvan- 
ized sheet iron for a small sum with the pipes for 
attaching the rubber-hose and drain soldered in. 
Lacking this, the best plan is to wash them in a 
bath-tub. First make a wooden frame of a 
width that will go in the tub at the top; but will 
catch on the sides of the tub three or four inches 
before it reaches the bottom. The length should 
be just a little less than the length of the roll of 
film used. There is usually considerable margin 
at each end of the film, sc that films can be fas- 
tened to the frame by pins at each end. Wash 
out the tub thoroughly to remove all dust, and 
wash the frame. Then fill the tub half full of 
water, and pin the film to the frame face down. 
The hypo will sink to the bottom. After five 
minutes, without disturbing the water more 
than necessary, remove the stopper from the 
tub and drain it. Then fill it again, and allow 
the film to soak for ten minutes; remove the film, 
give it a short rinse under the tap, and it is ready 
to dry, without having accumulated any of the 
sediment that they always do when washed in 
the bottom of the tub. Where running water 
is not available, the films of course have to be 
washed in about eight changes of water, leaving 
them in each about two minutes. 

Both plates and films should be dried in a 
place where there is a current of air; but care 
should be taken also that they are not molested 
by insects. Roaches, ants, and other pests 
sometimes develop a nice taste in gelatines, which 
is another reason that I like to have my nega- 
tives drying during the day. 

Fortunately, the emulsions on our printing- 
papers do not soften, so no extra precautions are 
necessary except to get fresh paper at frequent 
intervals, and to keep the developer at the 
proper temperature; for in the prints, we are 
concerned with the tone as much as with the 
graduations. This can best be done by placing 
the developing-tray inside of a larger one, and 
surrounding it with cracked ice. The fixing- 
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A CALIFORNIA HILL-TOP 


ner, as a lump of ice floating around in the bath 
would dilute it to a considerable extent as it 
melted and might cause trouble. 

The unused paper should be kept on an open 
shelf in a dry, airy place; and this applies to 
all other photographic equipment as well. A 
camera closed and in a case, which has been 
placed in a closet, or set away in a dark corner, 
will mildew in a very short time. Everything 
should be kept out where the light and air can 
get to it as much as possible. 

Our professional brothers, or rather the more 
prosperous ones, who have regularly equipped, 
permanent darkrooms can of course work more 
easily. They have electric fans in the dark- 
room; and usually do their developing in the 
core plate-tanks. A most convenient arrange- 
ment is to have the plate-tank, rinsing-tank, 
and fixing-bath tank all fastened in the cover 
of a wooden trough which is filled with ice- 
water to cool them. This cover can be re- 
moved, and another applied which has holes in 
the top to hold the trays used in developing and 
fixing the prints. An arrangement of this kind 


TAIZO KATO 


will keep the solutions cool for a very long time, 
and, by dropping in a piece of ice occasionally, 
they can be used throughout the day without 
further trouble. 

That the less prosperous ones, the ones who 
have to work in crowded quarters where every 
inch of space counts, have their troubles can be 
easily proved by any one simply by developing 
a few plates in a two by four closet on a day when 
the thermometer is up in the nineties in the shade. 
Yet, they do it, and some of them turn out 
good work. 

To them, and to the commercial photographer 
who has to make his exposures when and where 
they are ordered, and develop them under the 
conditions prevailing at the time, this article 
is dedicated, with the hope that some of the 
hints contained therein may prove to be of value 
during the hot summer-months. 

{Although Mr. Kincheloe writes from Florida, 
we have found that weather-conditions in the 
Northern states during the summer will make 
these formule and directions well worth knowing 
and following by the camerist.—EpiTor.] 
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The Professor on Constructive Photography 


W. T. ADDERLEY 


E are apt to travel over large areas 
in our ceaseless quest for subjects 
that will be different and more 
beautiful—some view that will rele- 
gate our previous efforts to a hazy 
background. We forget, that, like an artist, we 
may to a certain extent construct, instead of 
make it a mere matter of selection. 

During the month of August, I gratified an old 
desire for a month’s photographic outing on pict- 
uresque Kootenai Lake in the Canadian Rockies. 
Leaving Spokane at eight thirty in the morning, I 
reached Nelson, B.C. about six p.m. Here, one 
has a choice of stopping at the hotel; or, prefer- 
ably, of sleeping aboard a steamer, the latter on 
account of early departure. The following morn- 
ing, I was awakened about six thirty as the 
*‘Nasookin” backed from the wharf. From the 
cabin-window I had my first daylight glimpse 
of Kootenai; rich in Indian legends and _ its 
many Indian paintings of unknown age along the 


rock-cliffs, which, I learned with regret, are in- 
accessible to the photographer at this season of 
the year on account of low water. These paint- 
ings were evidently made in early summer when 
the lake is some eight or ten feet higher and neces- 
sitates the use of filter and small stop to obtain the 
best results. What an interesting and valuable 
addition they would make to one’s collection of 
pictures! The lake is about sixty or seventy 
miles in length and comparatively narrow, not 
exceeding four miles in width. Studying it more 
in detail, the traveler is held breathless by the 
charm and wealth of changing colors; through 
the veil of haze or mist gleamed a background of 
rugged, towering mountains; here and there a 
fleecy vapor-cloud floating lazily below the sum- 
mit. It was such a glorious view; one to delight 
the heart of the most listless camera-devotee. 
Not to miss a single view I slighted an excellent 
breakfast in my eagerness to be on deck. Here 
I found a number of passengers, some with 
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kodaks. The trip down the lake is one of great 
beauty and the Canadian Pacific Railroad ful- 
fils its aim to make the trip enjoyable and com- 
fortable for its patrons. It is seldom that the 
tourist meets such excellent personnel and cour- 
tesy as I found aboard the “‘Nasookin’’; and the 
company deserves the expressions of praise 
heard on all sides. There was to be a five-hour 
sail before us with a picture at every turn, and 
my six plateholders were filled and ready. Al- 
most before starting, I wondered if my nine 
dozen plates would suffice even for the first part 
of this interesting journey. 

Arriving at Cultus Creek, I was not long in 
getting myself and supplies established in a 
splendid cabin. That evening, as I returned with 
camera from making an exposure of the sunset, I 
was accosted by Lem Baxter, one of the few 
settlers at Cultus who proved my contention 
that one need not always depend on selection, if 
he will only apply himself to the creative or con- 
structive side of photography. After exchanging 


names, Mr. Baxter noticed my camera, saying: 
“We had one Kodaky feller with us last year; 
he used my old root-cellar to fix his fillums in and 
I guess he just about had us all tuckered out when 
he left. We called him the Professor, or Prof. 
for short. He was sure the most possessed pic- 
ture-taker I ever heard tell of. What with having 
us climbing trees to find bird-nests, catching 
frogs, snakes, and every other kind of animal to 
get what he called ‘Nature-Studies,’ we just 
about had to hide if we wanted any rest. He 
was most particular in arranging his pictures; he 
had a black skirt which he fastened on his kodak 
and he’d get under it and turn from one side to 
the other, lowering and raising the lens some- 
times for a good half hour before he would get 
what he called, I think it was ‘A Proper Prospec- 
tive’ or something like that; and, even then, he 
wasn’t satisfied if the sun didn’t strike him right. 
But gosh! I couldn’t see where it could be any 
brighter than it was. He wasn’t satisfied to take 
the frog-pictures on the ground where he found 
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THE FROGS’ PLAYGROUND 


them, but had us hunt around all morning for 
some toad-stools which he stuck up on some 
mossy rocks, then spent another hour coaxing 
the frogs to stay on the toad-stools until he got 
their picture. I wondered after he left, if he 
ever got any warts. Yes, sir, the Prof. had lots of 
patience and was a good-natured cuss at that. 
He had a name for each picture, and I remember 
he called the frog-picture, “The Frogs’ Play- 
ground’ and said, “This is what I call constructive 
photography.’ He had some funny ideas; but it 
was the first time in my whole life that I ever 
saw a frog playing on a toad-stool, but I didn’t 
stop to argue with him about it. 

‘Well, after he had about all the nature-studies 
he could find, he haunted the beach for shore- 
scenes, and I’ve seen him standing with his 
kodak all ready for as much as an hour before 
the waves would satisfy him; but as I said 


before, that old feller in the Bible named Job 


W. T. ADDERLEY 


didn’t have anything on the Prof. when it came 
to patience, and he generally got what he went 
after. One day, he persuaded my old lady 
to sell him the cheese-cloth off of our screen- 
doors, and as the mosquitoes were about nigh 
gone, I told her she might as well let him have 
it as he was always generous in his pay; but 
what in tarnation he wanted with cheese-cloth 
was more than I could figure out until Widow 
Simpkins came up to our house all flustered. 
I overheard her tell the wife that the pest of a 
kodak feller had insulted her most awful. It 
seems he offered to pay her well if she would 
go down on the beach, drape up in the cheese- 
cloth and pose as a ‘Dryad of the Beach’. I 
allowed she figured that dry ads in these days 
are about all one sees in the papers since the 
eighteenth amendment happened. So she chased 
the Prof. off the place. Well, finally, he hired 
young Zeb Perkins by the day to be his picture- 
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model, and from the way Zeb looked when the 
engagement was over I reckon he earned all 
he was paid. The Professor had set his heart 
on a picture with the cheese-cloth, and as the 
widow had been given up as a hopeless propo- 
sition and Zeb was laid up with a bunch of 
hornet-stings, the result of cutting down a hornet’s 
nest which the Prof. wanted for a close-up 
picture, it looked as if the cloth was a dead 
loss. But we didn’t know the Professor. After 
he asked everybody else and been turned down, 
he tried to get me to have my whiskers cut 
off so I could be the model; but I told him I 
hadn’t shaved for fifteen years, and all the other 
fools had died off before he came to Cultus 
Creek. I guess that held him for a while, for 
he said: ‘Well; I'll get the darn picture if I have 
to get in it myself.” We all wondered how he 
was going to get a picture of himself, being as 
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none of us knew how to work a kodak; but he 
had a little contraption called a Kodak Self- 
Timer which he could attach to the kodak. 
Then, when he was ready he would start the 
thing, get around in front and take his own 
picture. It was sure a handy rigging for that 
purpose. We were curious to see it done, so 
we all trailed along to take in the show. The 
Prof. was a resourceful cuss. First he stuck a 
stick in the sand, hung a handkerchief on it 
about the heighth of his head, then looked 
through the machine to get the proper distance, 
removed the stick and commenced to undress. 
After he removed his shirt, the widow snorted 
and said, “This is no place for a respectable 
body’, and disappeared in the timber. Well, 
sir! I’ve seen a few funny things in my life, 
but that was about the funniest sight I ever 
had a chance to laugh at. When the Prof. 
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set his timer thing, he grabbed his cheese-cloth 
and started going for the spot where he had 
planted the stick which was a good thirty 
yards. Say, to see the Professor you’d never 
think he was built for speed, there was a bit 
of wind stirring and the way the Prof. was 
going the first ten yards with the cheese-cloth 
streaming out behind, it looked like a good 
bet that he’d be in position with time to spare 
before the “Timer’ got in its work. He made 
it all right, for he stood there for at least a half 
minute with nothing on but a martyred look 
and the piece of cheese-cloth. It sure would 
have made a dog laugh to see the Prof. standing 
there like one of those stone-statues you see 
in the city-parks, his arms out like a scare- 
crow, hornets buzzing around him right thick. 
This picture with the cheese-cloth was called 
‘A Rag, a Bone, and a Hank of Hair’ and I'll 
tell anybody that after you studied the picture, 


A BONE, AND W. T. ADDERLEY 
OF HAIR” 


you would agree with the Prof. that she was 
well named. After he got back in his regular 
clothes, a boat rounded the point a few yards 
away with old Cap. Taylor, his wife and another 
lady, and I'll say the Prof. was some lucky, as 
the old Cap. is straight-laced and quick with 
a gun, and I don’t doubt but what he would 
have made a sure enough angel of the Professor 
if he had happened to see him. 

“On another evening Zeb caught a porcupine 
and the Prof. was in his glory; but on account 
of the poor light they boxed the porky and 
put it in the cabin for the next day’s picture. 
Well, we all know the porky is a great animal 
to chew, so during the night he chewed his way 
out and in his wanderings climbed on the Profs. 
bed. The Prof. was excited and it didn’t take 
him long to know that he had made a horrible 
mistake when he grabbed Mister Porky by the 
tail. I live several rods from where the Prof. 
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made his mistake, but he had no trouble in 
making me hear out of a sound sleep. He sure 
had a good variety of strong, loud yells; and, 
fearing the worst, I was not long in getting 
to his aid. I'll tell anybody the Prof. looked 
like a human pin-cushion; he had quills sticking 
out all over his anatomy, and it took me about 
thirty to forty minutes with the aid of a pair 
of strong pliers before I had him looking normal. 
I suggested we turn the porky loose, but the 
Prof. was game, so we boxed the animal up 
again for another ‘Nature-Study.’ 

** Later on, the Professor was the cause of an- 
other eruption. Seems one of the woodsmen 
had seen him carrying a couple of jugs in my 
root-cellar and had an idea it was liquor which 
was hard to get. This woodsman watched 
his chance and grabbing one of the jugs took a 
good big healthy swig of what the Prof. said 
was his ‘Fixing-Bath’ which he uses on his 
fillums. Well, I allow it was well named, for 


it just about fixed the man for keeps. He had 
some most awful cramps and could not hold 
a meal for two days. Yes, he let the cellar 
alone for a long time after that. 

““It was some easier for the rest of us after 
he had hired Zeb by the day; but even Zeb 
balked when the Prof. wanted him to wear a 
red sweater and start running past Frank’s 
big bull so he could get a picture of Zeb on the 
run,—and, if you had ever seen that bull when 
he is mad you wouldn’t have blamed Zeb a 
mite for not bein’ willin’. 

“He got plenty of funny pictures at that. 
Some of Zeb in some ragged knee-pants. One 
where he was making a face with a lemon, and 
another where he was looking silly; he called 
the silly-looking one ‘Simple Simon’ and I must 
say he looked the part. I never saw anything 
look so blamed natural. 

“About the only picture that I remember 
of the Prof. taking without help was one he 
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took of the moonlight along the shore of the 


lake at eight o'clock. The night before he 
took this picture, which he called ‘Silvery Night’, 
he got out his watch and timed the moon from 
where she first appeared, coming up from behind 
the mountain, and found that it took four min- 
utes and about fifteen seconds to move its 
own distance, so he figured that the moon 
could move a sixth of its size without showing 
too much movement in the picture, so I remem- 
ber he made an exposure of forty seconds. I have 
one of the pictures in the parlor, and the wife 


says ‘It’s the prettiest picture that the Prof. 
made.’ Well, there’s the old lady calling me 
to supper, so I'll be moseying along, and if 
you'd care to see the Prof’s pictures, come over 
tonight as I guess we have about every picture he 
took with his record on the back of each one.” 

Mr. Baxter’s humorous sketch of the Professor 
aroused a keen interest and desire to see the 
pictures; and, needless to say, I took advantage 
of his invitation the same evening, and—well, 
you may judge for yourself how the Professor’s 
pictures came out. 


Selling Your Photographs 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Illustrated Special-Articles 


rh T would require a surveyor of 
ea extraordinary skill to mark the 


graphs. Since the dividing line is so vague it is 
not difficult to pass from the one to the other. 

The jump from the making of photographs to 
the writing of non-fiction is not a difficult one to 
make. In his rambles after salable photographs 
the press-photographer may unearth a subject 
to which a single photograph does not do justice. 
Then the making of more photographs and the 
writing of an article about them is the logical and 
the progressive and the more remunerative thing 
to do in this case. 

Indeed, subjects which would not sell otherwise 
may be made very useful to an editor by the 
writing of an “enticing” article around them. 
At once, there is a means of broadening one’s 
market and of disposing of photographs, by 
themselves, unsalable. An_ illustrated article 
naturally calls forth a fatter cheque than would 
the text or the photographs alone. There is as 
much a demand for illustrated articles as there 
is for photographs; so that the photographer with 
the ability to tell facts simply and clearly has 
two avenues of revenue. 

Many illustrated articles sold to magazines are 
just groups of photographs with interesting texts 
written about them. A search through a few 
magazines reveals a broad variety. 


From Popular Mechanics: 


New Mountain-Road Now Open to Traffic. 
New Orleans Public Elevator. 


Artistic Roof-Garden Features City-Factory. 

Steamer Repaired in Eighteen Days. 

Where the Earth Collapses. 

Flying Anglers Troll for Deep-Sea Fish. 

A Four-Track Concrete Railroad-Bridge. 

Waterfalls Near Big City Just Discovered. 

Concrete Smokestack Difficult to Demolish. 

Vast Stores of Mineral Paint-Pigments in 
Salton Sea. 


From Illustrated World: 


What the Circus Does in Winter. 

Snow on the Overland Trail. 

City over Coal-Mines Slowly Sinking. 

Running the Farm by Windmill. 

Truck Equipped for Sealer of Weights and 
Measures. 

Marvelous Development in the Hemp-Indus- 
try. 

Public Camp-Conveniences. 

Mud-Splashing Guards for Autos. 

Work for Waterfalls Everywhere. 

Building the Road to Fit the Car. 

Heading Off Mountain-Floods. 

Lawn-Pools and Fountains in Concrete. 


From Puoto-Era MaGazine: 
Children in the Snow. 
The Quartz-Meniscus Lens. 
Introduction of Figures in Landscape-Work. 
Photographic Greeting-Cards. 
Balance by Shadows in Pictorial Composi- 
tion. 
Mounting and Framing Photographs. 
The Photographer and a Goat-Ranch. 
In Nature’s Studio. 
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A Fem) boundary between the lands of 
Photographs-W ith-Explanatory-Data 
and Articles-Illustrated-With-Photo- 


From Science and Invention: 


Science Measures the Athlete. 

World’s Largest Clock. 

Making Microphotographs. 

How Cartoon Movies are Made. 

A Miniature “Sky”. 

Curing Soldiers’ Ills with Electricity. 

Largest Electric Crane Lifts Complete Tug- 
Boat. 

Wintertime Uses for the Electric Fan. 

Monster Italian Searchlight. 


These are articles written around several photo- 
graphs—not merely illustrated by them. Besides 
the classes of magazines mentioned there are 
numerous others—almost any publication that 
uses illustrations in fact—which are in the market 
for illustrated articles. Such magazines cater to 
outers, hunters, sportsmen, business-men, physi- 
cal culturists, travelers—in fact almost every 
class of reader. 

Having produced and sold articles written 
around the illustrations, the writer-photog- 
rapher cannot other than form an idea, now and 
then, of an article a magazine should want which 
may be illustrated; but to which the illustrations 
are supplementary rather than basic. In such 
cases, the writer will have greater chance of 
acceptance if he, by means of his camera, makes 
several photographs to illustrate the text. 

Even if an article is acceptable without illus- 
trations, it will bring a bigger cheque neverthe- 
less if it is illustrated. If the lack of illustra- 
tions makes the article unavailable, then the 
photographer has the means of making a cheque 
grow where none grew before. His camera stands 
him in good stead. There is no editor but prefers 
an illustrated article to an unillustrated one— 
unless his magazine happens to be one of those 
that is pictureless from policy. 

Then, from having his pictures printed without 
his name attached, the photographer blossoms 
into a writer whose work appears under such a 
head as “ ‘How Fruit is Raised on the Moon,’ by 
John Henry Jones, with fifteen Illustrations by 
the Author.” 

Although the jump from the making of photo- 
graphs to the writing of non-fiction is easy, you 
may slip at the first attempt. But hammer away 
and soon the nail will go in. “For know ye, there 
isn’t a magazine-editor in the business who 
wouldn’t buy an article from his worst enemy if 
he thought it was good stuff for his magazine”’. 

The photographer must not only “smell out” 
news; but he must, by the sensitiveness of his 
“nose” tell just how much the news is capable 
of being “worked up”. He will find it compara- 
tively easy to write illustrated special-articles 


where before he sold just photographs. And 
such ability stands not far below that of the 
fictionists. It is excellent preparatory training. 


The High Road 


Not much of an exalted vocation, the selling 
of photographs? Not, perhaps, proclaimed from 
the housetops as a handsomely-paying vocation; 
but one which may be cultivated into almost any- 
thing having to do with inveigling publishers into 
writing cheques. 

When you receive your first cheque your sensa- 
tion is something like that of the man who has 
passed through a cyclone and has come through 
with his “‘flivver” still in the barn. But when the 
first contribution is printed! The world is yours! 
You have broken into print! If not into type, at 
least into printing-ink. 

When the excitement wears off there are many 
branches that beckon. The press-photographer 
may specialise—he may devote all his efforts to 
some one branch of the work, as the making of 
photographs of celebrities, of microphotographs, 
of almost anything. Witness the amateur pho- 
tographer who quietly went about photographing 
the interior of every church in New York, and 
who then “cashed in” on them to the amount 
of $4,000. You may even obtain a position—or 
job—as press-photographer on a big metropolitan 
daily, with all the world before you and part of 
it dropping every Saturday afternoon into your 
pocketbook. Then, you may be sent overseas— 
and be paid great “oodles” of money. Or you 
may devote all your time to the making of 
calendar-photographs, or to illustrating stories 
photographically, as is the fashion now with 
some magazines, see True-Story. There are so 
many opportunities to grasp that if you look 
about you and select the specialised branch in 
which you desire most to work, there is no reason 
in the world why you should not do it—and, per- 
haps, earn $10,000 a year at it. “Do one thing 
better than anyone else and the world will beat a 
path to your door.” 

Having broken into printers’-ink, it is com- 
paratively easy to break into type. From selling 
photographs one may easily advance to the 
writing and illustrating of non-fiction. And your 
fame as a non-fictionist, together with the train- 
ing you have gleaned, may cause you to for- 
ward a work of fiction to an editor acquainted 
with your name—and lo! from the ranks of the 
“‘snap-shooters” you have risen to the highest 
class of scribe—the successful fictionist. 

And that, too, is not difficult for him who wills 
and works. ‘And work. Spell it in capital let- 
ters, WORK,” advised Jack London. “Work all 
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the time. Find out about this earth, this uni- 
verse; this force and matter, and the spirit that 
glimmers up through force and matter from the 
maggot to Godhead. And by all this I mean 
work for a philosophy of life. It does not hurt 
how wrong your philosophy of life may be, so 
long as you have one and have it well. . . . With 
it you may cleave to greatness and sit among the 
giants.” 

Another agrees: “Draw long breaths of confi- 
dence, of faith in yourself and your work. 
Strike ‘despair’ out of your dictionary! Get into 
your chair! Do your stint! Be just as much of a 
fool as you like. It is your privilege and mine. 


Then you will have amusing reminiscences. No 
great writer but can look back and say, ‘What a 
fool I was!’ ” 

Realisation results from “ten per cent inspira- 
tion and ninety per cent perspiration”. A liberal 
quantity of this mixture will bring one to the 
High Road. The High Road is smooth. But 
any one may travel it who wishes—and works 
sufficiently hard. Not much, the making and 
selling of photographs? The start of the trail 
may be barren and unpromising; but the per- 
severing fellow who follows it persistently will 
find that it suddenly widens and blossoms and lo, 
opens full into the High Road. 


Letting George Mis-Do It 


B. PATANG 


Cm HREE out of every four times that 
I have let develop my films, 


ing, hed reason to regret my 
dealings with him. George is the 
average “Developing and Printing” person who 
takes in the films and the money from confiding 
amateurs not wise to George and his ways. 
George is anything from a dealer in photographic 
goods to a pink-pill druggist who never saw the 
inside of a darkroom, or a “professional” whose 
best work is about equal to that of the tin-type 
“artist” along the board-walk of Haddockville’s 
“white city.” George is the product of the work- 
ing of the law of supply and demand; the foolish 
amateur constitutes the demand, and George is 
the supply. George is the commercial ideal of 
photographic art, with the ideal and the art 
left out. George is the double-ender of un- 
developed taste in photography—the effect and 
the cause. In his influence he is like the squid, 
and shoots both ways. 

Right here, I am in honor bound to warn my 
readers that I am talking about George, not 
John. John is an honest and a conscientious 
workman, who has ideals of good work, values 
vour custom, and realises his obligation to de- 
liver competent service and protect your property 
while it is in his hands. John may be the reliable 
photographic dealer, the competent professional, 
or the competent advanced amateur or semi- 
professional. But he is no kin to George, not 
even though their stores or studios be next door 
to each other. Not by a long shot. 

But so far as my experience goes, there are at 
least three Georges for every John, even among 


the dealers. One reason for this may be that the 
dealee often turns over to others the developing 
and printing that comes to him. Like the pink- 
pill druggist, he may merely get his little “rake- 
off,” and let it go at that. He may figure that 
amateur developing and printing will continue 
to stream in to him for the simple reason that 
the amateurs will be coming to him right along 
for supplies, and will leave their work with him 
because he is the handiest person to leave it with. 
And sometimes he may, like the druggist, enter- 
tain the false notion that the more stuff that is 
spoiled, the more sales he will make from his 
shelves. Did any such dealer ever advise you 
always to make a lot of exposures because “you 
never can tell how they will come out’’? 

It is easy to see why the professional may not 
strain himself to make the best of amateur work. 
as he would do if he were dealing with his own 
output. Successful amateur photography cuts 
in on the professional’s business, or he thinks it 
does. Consequently, whether he takes the 
amateur’s work direct or whether—which is the 
more likely—he has an understanding by which 
he does it for the “leave-your-films-for-develop- 
ment” person, he is not much interested to do 
more than go through the routine and get his 
percentage of profit from the charge. Not if his 
name is George, he is not. 

John is a different sort of person. When you 
find a John, tie to him if you do not mean to do 
your own work. And remember that John’s 
service is worth a hundred per cent more, because 
good service will be money in your pocket and 
satisfaction to your mind. Remember, too, that 
below a certain point low charges are a guaranty 
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of the Georgiest of George’s kind of service, 
though there are plenty of Georges who are high- 
class experts in getting good pay for poor service. 
Even John, however, unless you pay him extra 
for it, cannot afford to give extra-special care and 
handling in order to save an underexposed or 
overexposed negative, to get a good print from a 
poor negative, or otherwise to make good the 
faults that result from your own operations. 
But George always has the “alibi”, regardless 
of facts. George is certain that the light-struck 
negative was at the end of the roll, and you 
evidently let the light get to it—even though your 
exposure-record shows that it was in the middle 
of the roll. Stains, holes, fogging, the evident 
results of using too cold or too warm solutions, 
or old hypo, misjudged timing and strength in 
the tank—there is not a failure of any kind that 
George cannot explain by something for which 
George is not, was not, and never could be re- 
sponsible. The only time I ever knew George to 
be “up a stump” for an explanation was when he 
returned me a set of well-timed and clearly- 
developed films cut right through the middle of 
the pictures. I think that if George had not 
been so amazed that a customer should want an 
explanation of any “little accident’ like that, 
he would have told me that the film had such a 
sharp edge it had cut right through itself in the 
envelope! Of course the snap-’em-while-you-run 
amateur, whose enjoyment of the camera is 
obtained wholly from holding it out before him 
and snapping the shutter, is responsible for the 
nonchalant and false explanations offered for 
many of George’s mistakes. If this amateur— 
if he be entitled at all to be called an amateur— 
did not turn in so much stuff that is positively 
worthless, and if he knew enough about photog- 
raphy to know whether an explanation is reason- 
able or not, George wouldn’t be so nonchalantly 
careless about spoiling the good work entrusted 
to him. He would know that his explanation 
would have to explain, because just any old bluff 
would not be accepted. 

Every amateur who has entrusted work to 
George knows the risks he runs. Not long ago I 
had the good fortune to get an extraordinarily 
fine bird-picture. The grouping, the different 
kinds of birds in it, the background, all made it 
a picture that probably could not be duplicated 
again in a thousand trials. It sold immediately 
for the rotogravure section of a newspaper, and 
it attracted much attention. I entrusted it toa 
dealer George and had three enlargements made, 
but when the film was returned, I found that a 
long crack had been made in the celluloid, though 
the coating was still unbroken and the line did 
not show in the enlargements. I called attention 


to the crack and ordered that a copy of the 
negative be made at once, before the coating 
itself broke. George promptly broke the coating 
through, then made the copy—and consequently 
the long crack shows half across the new negative. 
Did George apologise? Did George acknowledge 
his responsibility? What George did was to 
collect full price for the useless copy and return 
me the ruined original, now worthless because of 
the handling it had received in his hands. That’s 
George. Delivering your pictures to somebody 
else, ignoring your directions for paper and finish, 
losing irreplaceable films or injuring them beyond 
remedy—every amateur knows that doing such 
things are just George’s “pleasant little way.” 

During the war I left some personal films that 
could never be duplicated with one of the leading 
photographic houses of a large city with especial 
warning of their value. A part of them I got 
back; the most personal ones—those that all the 
family cared for most, that might be cherished 
remembrances in the future, that if lost could 
never be replaced—I never heard of again. 
Moreover, it was evident from George’s attitude 
that it was “nothing in his young life’’ whether 
the family had such mementos of its dear ones or 
not. George should worry. I trust that the 
draft got him and that he had to do Kitchen 
Police every day he was in the US. service. 

This is a long prelude to the point I wish to 
make; but it is necessary. You cannot depend 
on George, and there are two or three Georges 
for every John. George actually represents 
himself as John in order to get your confidence. 
Of course, if you are only a shutter-snapper, and 
do not know or care for anything more than a 
hit-or-miss “snapshot,” well and good; George 
is good enough. But if you want something more 
—if you want the fullest results from valuable 
exposures, if you want properly developed nega- 
tives, if you want artistically printed and toned 
and finished prints, if you want good enlarge- 
ments, if you want to be sure that your films and 
negatives are not going to be marred or ruined 
in handling—don’t let George do it. Do it 
yourself. That is the only way in which you can 
learn correct exposure, the only way in which 
you will be able to express and interpret your 
own idea, the only way in which you will attain 
to the artistic development that is your ambition, 
the only way in which you will be able to make 
your pictures reveal their subject as you saw and 
felt it. It is the way to make certain of not 
paying out good money—including “‘rake-off”— 
for poor service. And it is the way to get full 
enjoyment from photography. George—well, 
the amateur is known by the company he keeps. 
At least, ignore George and associate with John. 
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CAMP JOLLITY FOR KODAKERS 


JHE modern camp, especially that 
for girls, is a far different institu- 
tion from the old-time family-camp 
or rough sporting-camp. When 
talking about girls’ camps, the 
greatest obstacle in the speaker’s way is the fixed 
impression that a camp is a place where one goes 
to suffer as much as possible, to have the cooked 
food limited to that of the frying-pan, to have 
potatoes boiled and served with their jackets on, 
to have water from a tin-dipper and beds on a 
pile of leaves or pine-limbs or, as the extreme of 
luxury, a straw-mattress. Such primitive camps 
still exist and are still enjoyed by some persons. 

These old-fashioned affairs, it must be ad- 
mitted, did meet and are still meeting the craving 
in every human heart for “the rough and tumble.” 
To a certain extent most of us possess a veneering 
of civilisation wrapped around the savage, and 
it is for such that the modern camp is useful. 

But rapidly—and that within the past few 
years—camps especially for girls have given far 
more attention to civilised than to savage quali- 
ties. The modern camp stands in about the 
same relation to “old times” as does the modern 
boarding-school to the primitive, red school- 
house up on the hill of my boyhood-days. 


DR. EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


The Camera in Girls’ Camps 


DR. EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


But here exists the danger of affiliation with 
a misunderstood phase of camping. No other 
institution so completely develops a spirit of 
loyalty. The first year in camp, whether a good, 
bad or indifferent camp, awakens an astonishing 
spirit of loyalty on the part of the campers. 
And, although it may be one of the poorest camps 
in existence, there is developed a loyalty on the 
part of the girls to that particular camp and a 
feeling that nowhere else on earth is there a 
better. Then too, there is not only the com- 
munity spirit equally applicable to boys’ and 
girls’ camps, but the real craving for the rough 
and tumble—the rougher, at times, the better. 
Much may be said on both sides of the question, 
particularly the financial aspect. The rough 
camp appeals to some persons as more desirable. 
Such a camp is, and should be, much cheaper 
than the other kind. The whole question is 
nicely put in the old nature allegory that runs 
somewhat like this: 

Smith and Brown, two successful business 
men, had widely differing opinions about their 
summer-vacation in the woods, although both 
were lovers of wild nature. Smith built a rough, 
log-cabin shack and lived with the simplest 
surroundings and appliances. He said the woods 
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JUST STARTING OUT 


are adapted only to the simple life. Brown 
built a little stone-palace in the heart of the 
forest, covered it with vines and furnished it 
with all the comforts of modern civilisation. 
When Brown and Smith met, they argued the 
question. Smith said that when he goes to 
nature he does as nature does. Brown said that 
he so loved Nature that he laid at her shrine the 
best that mankind had been able to produce. 
But, personally, I surmise that Smith’s boy cut 
an alder-pole, tied a string to the end with a 
fishhook on the string’s terminus, while Brown 
bought the best of fishing-tackle for his boy. 

Perhaps both were right. I will venture to 
express only a personal preference for the good 
things of civilisation in a setting of the wildest 
nature. With such camps it has been my delight 
to have extended experience for many years. 
I know a wide range of such especially for girls, 
and have visited a few for boys, but girls’ camps 
have been my specialty and preference. To 
these well-conducted camps—thank the Lord 
they are becoming rather plentiful now—I have 
taken the best of campers. 

Such camps should have, and should give the 
campers, a modicum of the conveniences and 
some of the luxuries of life. We cannot all be 


photographers; but we all can appreciate good 
work of the kind and tools efficient for the work. 
In such camps we find so much that is beautiful 


DR. EDWARD F. BIGELOW 


and attractive, or even only interesting, that 
to pass it unnoticed and unrecorded seems a 
form of sin. In this connection I am no sinner, 
whatever I elsewhere may be. For these reasons 
I believe that, in harmony with the high stand- 
ing of the camp, the best of Protar lenses made 
by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Company are 
fitting. I know some who take along only an 
ordinary camera, and, at times, get good results; 
but they do not have the pleasure and the keen 
satisfaction of doing good work that one has in 
using the best anastigmat lenses. I have enjoyed 
posing the girls, and helping them use their 
cameras in a way somewhat out of the ordinary. 
From time immemorial it has been the custom to 
photograph the act of frying potatoes and frying 
meat, the landing of a big fish or the shooting 
of a duck. There is a skill in using a camera 
second to that in none of the other arts. To 
keep the scenic work in the proper relation to 
the camp, requires no little thought. 

As examples of what may be done in a camp 
with such lenses, I submit these pictures. 

No. 1. This I believe to be my masterpiece. 
It has generally been so regarded by the manager 
of the camp and by others accomplished in the 
spirit of camping. It not only shows the girls 
splashing the water; but the emblematic jollity 
and the spirit of their enjoyment. This picture 
will repay study not only for posing; but for 
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expression and clear-cut detail. I look on it 
with pride as the best I have made. 

No. 2. This also shows some of the gaiety 
of the camp and some of photographic skill 
needed to make water-sports. 

No. 3. Perhaps, the most radical of all my 
representative attempts is my picture of the 
slumberers that awoke at daybreak to see the 
maple-sugar fairies. One day, in the heart of a 
maple-sugar grove in northern Vermont, I told 
in the dialect of the typical New Englander an 
extemporaneous and fanciful story of Uncle 
David and his attempt to see the sugar-sprite 
fairies. I informed the girls that these fairies 
vanish at sunrise. Then an idea popped into my 
mind. “Girls, will you meet me at the pond- 
bank before sunrise to-morrow morning dressed 
in your nightgowns?” The very novelty of the 
idea took them, and my photograph shows how 
I also took them. 

No. 4. At another camp, I wanted to pose 
the kodakers in the act of kodaking, and I thought 
it would be a good scheme for them to pose as 
soldiers firing subsequently to an attack by the 
“Wild Women of Sarneo.”” Ordinarily in camp, 


the girl with long hair keeps it done up and in 
water-sports wears it in a cap; but I suggested 
that such treatment would be out of place with 
the “Wild Women of Sarneo.” 

No. 5. A similar spirit of wildness and at 
the same time a picturesque beauty, I tried to 
record in the photograph of the two girls with a 
canoe. 

The picture of a girl standing alone on a rock 
will sometimes exemplify more of the beauty 
and the jollity of the camp than would an ordi- 
nary photograph of girls eating a picnic-lunch. 
In such work, I have kept in mind not only the 
depicting of the activities of camp; but have 
valued the opportunities to produce something 
artistic. I believe that every camerist should 
keep in mind that twofold intention. I would 
not want to be merely a commercial photographer 
“snapshooting’” machinery or houses, neither 
would I want to be the extreme of the fuzzy 
photographer who has everything so out of 
focus that there is not much in it but art. For 
me, there is a happy middle ground of clear-cut, 
sharply defined, satisfying photographs with an 
emblematic, yes, almost a spiritual, meaning. 


My First Photograph 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


Number Twelve 


HENEVER I come up the cellar- 
stairs in my home, I am confronted 
by a small opening in one of the 
risers—a reminder of my first 
photograph. 

About thirty years ago, these stairs were in 
another part of the house and under them was a 
small clothes-press. This was my first darkroom 
and, by covering the opening with ruby glass 
and placing a lamp on the stairs outside, it was 
provided with plenty of safe light. It was here 
that I tremblingly retired one day with a plate- 
holder and the magic solution to develop my 
first plate. 

I bought my first outfit from Mr. W. F. Carle- 
ton of the old Rochester Optical Company. It 
came in a wooden carrying-case, but its name I 
cannot recall. It may be all right to go into a 
store and have a salesman select your camera 
for you; but I consider that much of the first 
sense of joy is missed by that procedure. How 
much more exciting to pore over the pages of a 
catalog filled with mysterious lore, and finally 


write the letter ordering the wonder of wonders! 
It seems to me that I had no more than mailed 
this letter, than I began to spend a good part 
of each day hoping and watching for the express- 
man. The old saying is, “A watched pot never 
boils”; but the package came finally, and just 
to unpack it was a wonderful event. It was one 
of those rare occasions when I experienced a 
sensation—much the same as I think I would, 
if some of the mystery that surrounds life should 
be explained to me. This camera was quite a 
wonderful thing to me, and I had dreamed of 
its magic for days. To read over the instructions, 
set up the camera and expose a plate on the house 
did not take long, not so long as it should have, 
in fact. I put this plate in the tray of solution— 
I don’t think that it could be called developing 
it—and some sort of image appeared. I hurried 
it into the hypo and hurried it out again with 
the result that it was ruined. 

This could hardly be called my first photo- 
graph, because it was not a photograph at all. 
The next, then, was really my first. It was a 
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landscape and, through the years that have 
followed, landscapes have continued to be first 
with me. My first thoughts of a camera, in fact, 
were that I could make pictures of the beautiful 
places I knew so well. I have always had the 
feeling that Nature was making an exclusive and 
personal appeal to me. When I go out into the 
open, I seem to be in a wonderful exhibition-hall 
with pictures and decorative effects on all sides. 
The first day spent in the open with my camera, 
I had a friend for company, and we walked five 
miles to a picturesque ravine where I made the 


made pictures in an amateur way until about 
fifteen years ago, when he began to make them 
to sell. He then started a business in landscape- 
photographs of the Adirondacks, later making 
them exclusively hand-colored. To-day, he is 
continuing that work with his son as partner. 
He makes also a line of pictorial subjects of his 
own that he finishes in watercolor. In this work, 
he is very ably assisted by Mrs. Hodges. Nine 
years ago, Mr. Hodges began in Puorto-Era 
MaGazinE a series of discourses on nature-subjects 
fittingly illustrated by photographs of his own 


MY FIRST PHOTOGRAPH 


picture of the little waterfall which is reproduced 
here. This time I was very careful and a really 
good negative resulted; for quite a few days, in 
fact, I failed to make another so good. 

First days stand out in our lives, be the events 
what they may, and so I have kept a record of 
this one in the recesses of my mind. It was a day 
in early spring, when poetry is suffusing all the 
earth’s beauty, and no more fitting time to begin 
to make pictures of it can be found in the whole 
year. I have since gone out with my camera 
many spring-days; but none of them has held 
me with a stronger grip of nature’s fascination, 
than this first day with my first camera. 

[During the years that followed this “year of all 
years’ —photographically speaking—Mr. Hodges 


FREDERICK B. HODGES 


making. His style of expression is so charming, 
intimate and vivid that, in word-painting alone, 
it rivals the beauty of his photographs. Those 
of our readers who have not had the opportunity 
to enjoy these eminently artistic achievements, 
certainly have a rare delight in store for them. 
The subjects are as follows: “The Brook’, August, 
1913; “The Road”, July, 1914; “The Lake’, 
June, 1918; “The Charm of Discovery”, April, 
1919; “The Curving Wood-Road” (poem by 
Mrs. Hodges), May, 1920, and “The Book of 
Nature”, 1921. This dually inspiring series 
—interrupted, though not unpleasantly, by Mr. 
Hodges’ story, “My First Photograph’, in this 
issue—will be continued in July, the subject 
being, “The River.” —Eprror.]} 
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EDITORIAL 


The Soft-Focus Lens to the Rescue 


LTHOUGH the soft-focus lens occupies a 

prominent place in the equipment of the 
average photo-pictorialist—who is enabled to 
impart, by direct means, a pleasing degree of 
diffusion to the object to be photographed—it 
is slow in winning the favor of the professional 
portraitist. It is not intended, here, to describe 
the soft-focus lens, its various forms, or the 
manner in which it should or should not be used; 
but rather to suggest what ills it may cure. 
Plausibly and discriminatingly employed, this 
tvpe of lens serves to deal gently with well- 
defined lines, wrinkles and cuticular excrescences 
in the human face. This modifying influence is 
legitimate—certainly approved—provided it be 
not carried too far; and herein lies a danger 
which is the subject of considerable controversy. 
An additional service which the unsharply de- 
fining lens may render is in connection with the 
photography of pageants, particularly those 
of an historical or allegorical character. Here, 
the costumes—generally of modern workmanship 
and hired for the occasion—do not always fit 
properly and, in certain postures of the wearers, 
present ungainly folds and wrinkles. Then there 
is the make-up—the results of the often crudely 
simulated appearance of old age, characteristics 
of expressions, wigs, false beards and other 
hirsute attachments. The artificial character of 
such costumes and guises is the more apparent 


where inexperienced amateurs have been at work, . 


or inadequate preparation and crude workman- 
ship have been accorded the undertaking. 

Some well-meaning persons, eager to get credit 
for doing something original, arranged and 
managed scenes of the Holy Grail, as a feature 
of an Easter celebration given in a church, re- 
cently. Although suitable adolescence was not 
lacking, the costumes themselves, as well as 
hirsute requirements, were neither individually 
appropriate nor well-fitting. Legs enclosed in 


loosely adhering tights, when bent in a kneeling 
attitude, disclosed obvious wrinkles and creases. 
With the participants in scenes like these, seen 
at a distance, the distressing simulation was not 
so noticeable—for in such circumstances, distance 
truly lends enchantment; but when it was de- 
cided to perpetuate the spectacle by photography, 


no one seemed to realise what the effect would be. 
It was anything but inspiring, enjoyable or 
complimentary. The searching eye of the lens, 
aided by the piercing rays of electric light, served 
to reveal and emphasise the crudities of arti- 
ficial make-up, and the stiff and awkward appear- 
ance of the costumes. 


The End of an Interesting Series 


ITH the story, suitably illustrated, by 

- Frederick B. Hodges, in this issue, is 
concluded the series, “My First Photograph”, 
which was begun in July, 1921. The preparation 
of this series of “confessions”, originated and 
initiated by PHoto-Era MaGazine, presented 
several difficulties of which many of our readers 
had no knowledge, although the courage and 
good nature of the writers in lending the Editor, 
for pitiless publication, copies of their first. 
elementary step in amateur photography had 
been editorially commended on several occasions. 
In the case of the ladies, this act of friendly 
coéperation approached the character of a per- 
sonal sacrifice, inasmuch as the recital of their 
primary photographic venture—undertaken in 
all seriousness—revealed that which most sensi- 
tive women are not eager to disclose, namely, 
their age. It is this cireumstance—unless it be 
their reluctance to exhibit, or their inability to 
find, the crude result of their first camera-essay — 
that is responsible for the absence in this series 
of several prominent women-pictorialists; for 
without this feature their story would be obvi- 
ously incomplete. It is the general opinion that 
this series of individual confessions has been of 
valued interest, inasmuch as it has disclosed 
something of the personality of each writer, 
his or her early struggles in attaining success; 
has given information in regard to the photo- 
graphic equipment, materials and methods of 
former days, and has afforded lessons in _per- 
severance and progress followed by ultimate 
triumph. 

Sometime, in the not very distayt, future, 
when the necessary material has been collected, 
we may publish another series, suitably illus- 
trated, of these interesting, instructive and ani- 
mating recitals of early photographic experience. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may been: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo-Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. All prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Child-Studies 
Closed March 31, 1922 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: J. Herbert Saunders. 
Third Prize: J. H. Field. 

Honorable Mention: George B. Adams; John H. 
Brewer; A. D. Brittingham; F. E. Bronson; Walter 
P. Bruning; Cornelia Clarke; Roy L. Cline; J. P. 
Cuninghame; B. C. Demien; Harold Gray; R. S. Har- 
dendorf; T. W. Kilmer; Dr. K. Koike; P. McAdam; 
George Miller, Jr.; Toyo-o Miyatake; F. W. G. Moe- 
bus; James K. Mossman; Arthur Palme; Frank I. 
Peckham; H. B. Rudolph; John Smith; W. Stelcik; 
Lyttleton M. Tough, Jr.; T. Utsushigawa; Leopold 


Zwarg. 
Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
“Home-Portraits.”” Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scri as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 
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BASHFUL SYLVIA 


Over-Printed Bromides 


Tue best way to deal with over-printed bromides 
is to consign them at once to the waste-basket and 
correct the error by a fresh exposure, says a British 
cotemporary. But it is not always convenient to do 
this, the fault being discovered only when the prints 
are dry, and then at a time when printing or enlarging 
is not practicable. Moreover, if the print is fairly 
large, the cost of the paper is a consideration, and it is 
worth while trying to save it. 

The most obvious way to do this is to employ one 
of the standard reducing-solutions, as for nega- 
tives, of course in a highly-diluted state, as the delicate 
image of the print would be quickly dissolved if a strong 
solution, as is used for negatives, were applied. Bleach- 
ing-out the image and re-developing has found some 
advocates; but in our experience the results so obtained 
have not been comparable with a print properly ex- 
posed in the first place, the effect being that of an 
overexposed and underdeveloped print, if the develop- 
ment has been cut short, but practically a return to the 
original state comes with full development. A process 
of reduction, if carefully done, offers the best chance of 
success, and should not affect the color of the deposit. 


J. HERBERT SAUNDERS 
SECOND PRIZE—CHILD-STUDIES 


There are several formule which are suitable, but 
none which will bring very dark prints to a normal 
depth, as these are apt to become harsh under treat- 
ment. We therefore assume that only a moderate 
degree of reduction is necessary. 

Before going farther it is worth remembering that a 
strongly-acid fixing-bath, especially one fairly charged 
with amidol developer, has a considerable power of 
reduction, so that if dark prints are left in it for half 
an hour or more they may be lightened to the desired 
degree. This action is not ‘equally strong upon all 
brands of paper, so that experiment is necessary before 
relying upon it. 

Of the standard reducers there is none so satisfactory 
as a mixture of iodine and cyanide, which works evenly 
and does not affect the color of the image. In deciding 
upon a working-strength, we have here also to study the 
nature of our paper, or we may find that our image is 
damaged beyond reparation before we can stop the 
action. Two stock-solutions should be prepared, one 
being a ten per cent solution of iodine in iodide of 
potassium and the other a ten per cent solution of 
potassium cyanide. The normal reducer for negatives 
is made by adding thirty minims of the iodine solution 
and five minims of the cyanide to each ounce of water. 
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THIRD PRIZE—CHILD-STUDIES 


At this strength it may be used to clean up margins, 
or to remove quickly any unwanted portions of the 
image; for general reduction it should be diluted with 
two or three volumes of water. It should be noted 
that the energy of this reducer depends upon the iodine, 
which converts the metallic silver forming the image 
into a salt which is readily soluble in the cyanide, so 
that increasing the strength of the cyanide has little 
effect. The solution may be used in a tray; but in 
practice it is more convenient and economical to lay 
the print upon a glass-plate or the upturned bottom 
of a porcelain-tray, and to apply the reducer with a 
swab of cotton. By so doing, not only can a certain 
amount of local control be exercised, but, as only a 
small quantity of solution is present, there is little 
risk of running over the desired point. Five minutes’ 
washing is ample after using this intensifier. 

The well-known ferricyanide and hypo-solution may 
be used in the same way, care being taken that only 
enough ferricyanide be used to give a very pale yellow 
color to the mixture. The hypo may be rather stronger 
than is sometimes recommended, a ten per cent solu- 
tion being a good working-strength. A plain, non-acid 
hypo-bath must be used, and the ferricyanide should 
be freshly dissolved. These precautions will obviate 


the stains which sometimes occur. If used ina strong 
light, the mixed solutions rapidly become decolorised 
and inert. 

@ convenient method for use with large prints is 
that of successive immersion in a weak solution of 
iodine and hypo-solution. To enough water to cover 
the print well is added the aqueous solution of iodine, 
previously mentioned, until a deep straw-tint is ob- 
tained. The print is laid in this, and the tray rocked 
until the blue color, which immediately appears on 
the back, is visible in the highlights of the picture. 
After rinsing, a twenty per cent hypo-bath is applied, 
and allowed to remain for at least ten minutes. If the 
reduction be insufficient, the whole process may be re- 
peated, after thoroughly washing, any trace of hypo 
being sufficient to stop the action of the iodine. 

Prints which have been toned by bleaching and sul- 
phiding, or which have been thoroughly toned with hypo- 
alum or liver of sulphur, can be reduced with the iodine- 
cyanide solution, but as a rule the tone will be rendered 
rather warmer. A much stronger solution may be used 
than is permissible with black-and-white prints. 

The semi-mechanical reducers which act by dissolv- 
ing a portion of the gelatine-film, such as eau-de- 
javelle or Milton, do not work well upon bromide 
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prints, no matter how weak they may be. They have a 
tendency to remove the deposit entirely from the 
highlights, and to give a harsh, patchy effect. 

When contrasty effects are desired from thin nega- 
tives, it is sometimes advisable to overexpose delib- 
erately, to overdevelop, and then to “clean up” by 
one of the methods given. This is especially valuable 
with line-subjects which have a tendency to print 
through. A deep gray tint may be removed and the 
lines still left of greater depth than would be possible 
with simple exposure and development. 

We have lately handled some samples of paper which 
did not allow the film to be rubbed with cotton while 
wet. If such are encountered, the reduction must, 
of course, be carried out by immersing the print and 
keeping the tray well rocked. 


Groundglass 


Ir is easy to make a piece of groundglass; it is 
easier to make two than one. Two pieces of plain 
glass of the size required are needed, a little knife- 
powder, some water, and half an hour to spare. 
Old negatives will do, and the films can be cleaned 
eff aiter the grinding has been done. 

One piece of glass is put flat on the table, with a 
few sheets of newspaper beneath it to form a smooth 
pad as a support. On this some drops of water are 
sprinkled, and the surface is dusted over with the 
knife-powder. The other piece of glass is then 


laid on top of it, and with gentle pressure applied 


WILL CADBY 


by the extended fingers the two are steadily ground 
together for three or four minutes. The lower 
one is then lifted, rinsed under the tap and wiped 
dry, and it will be seen that much of it has been given 
a ground or mat-surface; but almost always there 
will be shiny patches left. It is therefore put back 
again, and a little paste of knife-powder and water 
applied to each of these patches, but nowhere else, 
and the grinding is resumed, taking care that press- 
ure is given as far as possible immediately above 
the parts that were not ground. The pressure need 
not be so great as to involve any risk of breakage. 

When the lower piece is evenly ground, the upper 
one may be washed and dried, and if it has any shiny 
parts left it may be put in place of the lower one 
and treated in the same way. Of course, if old 
negatives are used, the two glass-surfaces are ground 
together, not the gelatine-coated sides, the gelatine 
helping to give the fingers a grip. 

If the grain is thought to be too coarse, the knife- 
powder may be shaken up in a bottle with some 
water and left to settle. After most of it has set- 
tled, the cloudy water is poured into another ves- 
sel and left for the finest particles to subside, 
and these particles are used for the grinding. For 
all ordinary photographic purposes, however, knife- 
powder gives a fine enough grain.—F. SHENLEY, in 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Take care that the back of your print is not prefer- 
able to the front. A. SEAMON STER. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 


GOING HOME 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition 
Landscape with Figures 
Closes July 31, 1922 


A.rHouGH there are some of our landscape-photog- 
raphers who aver that to include figures is to spoil an 
otherwise excellent photograph, we are of the opinion 
that there are times and places when. it might be an 
advantage to add a figure to the composition. It may 
be well to point out that there is a great difference 
between figures in landscapes and landscapes with 
figures. The two should not be confused. In the 


INTERPRETATION 


present competition, the first and most important 
consideration should be the landscape, and whatever 
figures are included should in no way hold the beholder 
but rather help him to a greater appreciation of the 
landscape and its beauty. Moreover, the technical 
skill and sound artistic judgment required will be an 
incentive to those of our readers who are really eager 
to test their photographic wings. 

It should be evident that, to meet the requirements 
of this competition, the camerist must select a good 
landscape-subject; then, he must so place the figures 
that they will harmonise and add to our appreciation 
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of the landscape. This he may regard as a comparatively 
simple problem to solve; but just let him make the 
attempt! Often, try as one will, the figures will persist 
in attracting too much attention. That is, the result 
is a picture of figures in landscape, the exact opposite 
of the objective we hope to attain in this competition. 
Some workers suggest that the figures be included in 
such a manner that they appear in the composition at a 
distance; and, hence, because of their diminutive size, 
they do not confuse the beholder. This may work out 
well, provided that the camerist does not make the 
mistake to allow the figures to wear white or con- 
spicuous clothing. I remember to have seen an excel- 
lent landscape that was virtually ruined, artistically, 
by a figure clad in glaring white which, although distant, 
nevertheless caught the beholder’s eye to the exclusion 
of all else. Even as we might tone down a light-colored 
rock or fence-post, so should all figures be toned down 
to blend with the entire composition in perfect har- 
mony, although the figures, themselves, might be 
induced to cojperate with the camerist to this end. 

The question may arise as to the type of figures to 
employ in order to support the composition and to 
strengthen our interest in the main theme that the 
camerist has endeavored to portray. Let us remember 
that the figures must help and not hinder the composi- 
tion. Consequently, unusual care must be exercised in 
their selection and placing. Perhaps one of the most 
familiar compositions is one which depicts an extended 
landscape or panorama with a person pointing or look- 
ing in the direction of greatest interest. Even though 
such a figure may occupy considerable picture-space, 
the eye naturally follows the extended arm in the 
direction indicated and is thus brought to the center 
of interest by the most direct route. Even when the 
figure is shown looking in the required direction, the 
same result is obtained. However, in cases where the 
landscape is more confined and the figures are not used 
to point out literally the center of interest, the problem 
becomes more difficult: 

Let us suppose that there is a large, open field and in 
it a group of venerable, wide-spreading oak-trees which 
are well relieved against a subdued but pleasing back- 
ground. In short, we have a delightful and restful 
landscape. Let us suppose that we believe in the 
artistic value of a group of fairies dancing beneath the 
old oak-trees. Mind you, we had our landscape and 
its center of interest before we conceived the idea of 
adding the dancing fairies. Our center of interest 
must not be disturbed and our fairies must emphasise 
the importance of the oaks in the composition. Of 
course, the quickest way to obtain this result is to 
request the models to face the oaks, lift up their hands 
in. greeting or supplication and thus carry the beholder’s 
eye to the center of interest. In a sense, we can repeat 
what the figures were doing in the panorama or ex- 
tended landscape. However, if we wish the fairies to 
be dancing in happy abandon without reference to the 
oak-trees, so far as they are concerned, the problem 
assumes another aspect. In this case, the figures must 
be subordinated in tone and should be grouped around 
the oak-trees so that the eye rests on the figures but 
passes on to the oaks. Just how this might be done will 
depend upon the individual situation in which the 
camerist finds or places himself. Although my sug- 
gestions are very far from complete in detail, my pur- 
pose has been to stimulate the camerist to do his own 
thinking and planning. The fundamentals of pictorial 
photography are not obtained solely by word, but by 
honest personal effort and experience in the field. 

There was a time, a few years ago, when it was cus- 
tomary to suggest the proper photographic equipment 


with which the camerist might obtain the most satis- 
factory results, in each competition. To-day this is 
virtually impossible. Of course, I can give my per- 
sonal opinion which might be of some service to certain 
readers, but I venture to say that were I to advocate 
the use of a 5 x 7 view-camera as the only suitable out- 
fit for the purpose, the very next mail would bring me 
a beautiful print made with a vest-pocket camera! 
Modern photographic equipment is so effective that 
one can no longer limit any one type of camera or lens 
to a definite field. We have unassailable evidence 


. every month that to-day it is the man or woman be- 


hind the camera, and not the camera itself, that pro- 
duces results. The very moment that any limitation 
is placed upon a certain type of camera or lens, it is a 
signal to the admirers of that type of camera or lens 
to rush proof that they have done exactly that which 
we said should not be attempted with it. Conse- 
quently, I am beginning to feel that with intelligent 
manipulation virtually every type of camera will do 
good work artistically and otherwise. Not only in 
photography, but in other arts and sciences, we can 
no longer place limitations on this or that type of equip- 
ment or method. It appears to be an age when the 
so-called impossible is being done again and again. 
For these reasons, I say that any standard type of 
camera used intelligently may be depended upon to 
yield suitable pictures for this competition. What 
the type of camera should be, I shall not attempt to 
suggest; but I will have the last word and say, ‘Use 
a camera with a groundglass.” 

To revert, for a moment, to the matter of the figures 
and how they should be clothed, I might add that a 
pastoral scene obviously should not include figures 
dressed in the latest Paris fashions. Even though the 
figures are to be subordinated, they should not con- 
flict with the theme to be expressed. A lone fisher- 
man or harvester in a field should be clothed as befits 
the occasion. 

In connection with this competition it will be of 
great help and pictorial value for every camerist to 
read thoroughly a good book on pictorial composition. 


-Even though all of it does not fit his particular case, 


he will find that there are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples mentioned which will serve him well in all his 
photographic work. Of course, he should not make 
his picture “according to the book.” To do so would 
rob it of all individuality and spontaneity. However, 
even as the child must learn its A B C’s before it can 
read Tennyson’s poems, so the camerist should realise 
the value of thorough preparation before he can be- 
come an experienced pictorialist. Then, too, from 
the technical point of view the camerist should not 
fail to appreciate the importance of a sound knowledge 
of the mechanical details of his photographic equip- 
ment. Last, but not least, the modern anastigmat or 
soft-focus lens requires study and the necessary expe- 
rience in order to make it conform to the will of the 
camerist. Lenses have an individuality of their own 
which must be discovered by trial on the very subject 
which the worker wishes to attempt. The expend- 
iture of time, patience and effort required to master 
a lens is eminently worthwhile. 

In conclusion, it will be well for the ambitious picto- 
rialist to combine thorough study with sound practical 
experience, and thus place himself in a position to meet 
the requirements of this competition and his desire to 
make something of himself and of photography. Al- 
though some readers may feel, at this time, that I 
over-emphasise the necessity to have high photographic 
standards and live up to them, is there any surer way 
to success? A. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures. 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazine, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. Or, in case of dual authorship, names of 
both should be given. A signed statement to this effect 
should accompany the data. 

%. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

$. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 244 x 34 
to and including 314 x 51% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and _ tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era MaGazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7%. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, dereloper and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Ccmpetiticn 
Closed March 31, 1922 


First Prize: Joseph Wada. 
Second Prize: M. J. Burelbach. 
Honorable Mention: Franklin Chapman; John J. 
Griffiths; William A. Harnish; Stephen J. Palickar; 
Melvin C. Parrish; Bernard M. Stern. 


Sharp or ‘‘Fuzzy’’ Pictures? 


A NUMBER of beginners, and amateur photographers 
of several years’ experience, have written to me in some 
perplexity with regard to whether or not they should 
make their pictures sharp or “fuzzy”. They assert 
that they are bewildered by the arguments advanced 
by adherents of both schools of photography. The 
telling point advanced by the “fuzzy” school is that 
virtually every salon or exhibition-picture is made 
with a soft-focus lens or otherwise softened to vary- 
ing degrees of diffusion. In short, many beginners 
appear to hold the opinion that the “fuzzier” they 
can make their pictures, the better opportunity they 
will have to win recognition and the more rapid will 
be their photographic progress. The word “art’’ is 
used repeatedly, and the beginner appears to assume 
that art and a “fuzzy” picture are one and the same 
thing. From the point of view of the novice, the 
“fuzzy” photograph is the one that receives the greatest 
attention and the highest honors. The facts seem to 
bear out the popularity of the diffused picture, at 
least at salons and at exhibitions. Without a doubt, 
the beginner is perplexed and does not know in which 
direction to concentrate his attention. 

My own advice to the beginner or amateur photog- 
rapher of little experience is to let “fuzzy’’ pictures 
alone until he can make good sharp pictures. In a 
sense, the making of a sharp photograph is to the 
diffused one as the practising of musical scales to the 
rendering of a vocal solo. There must be a firm foun- 
dation upon which to build. On this page, I have 
often advocated the mastery of a sharp lens before 
attempting the use of a soft-focus objective, and I 
extend this advice to include the making of prints. 
Of course, there may be exceptions; but I venture to 
say that the average inexperienced beginner would 
have his hands full with a new soft-focus lens. Many 
a novice finds it a difficult problem to focus a sharp 
lens correctly, even when he can see the difference 
between “in focus” and “out of focus” on a ground- 
glass or on the mirror of a reflecting-camera. 

The soft-focus lens and diffused picture are here 
to stay and, in the hands of experienced workers, 
they are a splendid means to artistic photographic 
expression. However, even in the hands of the pic- 
torialist of reputation, a soft-focus lens does not always 
produce a satisfactory result in the eye of the beholder. 
With all due respect to the many beautiful master- 
pieces produced by eminent pictorialists, there are a 
number of pictures among them that I admit I cannot 
appreciate or truthfully say that I like. In some 
quarters, there appears to be a striving for effect at 
the expense of true beauty and appeal. To say the 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


least, the beginner is no match for the pictorialists 
that have had years of experience and possess the 
necessary photographic equipment. Hence, let him 
make good, sharp pictures for a time until he is qual- 
ified to know exactly what he wishes to do and is able 
to do it intelligently and successfully. 

From the number of letters received from readers, 
it is evident that there is still a strong preference for 
the sharp picture. In fact, we have been taken to 
task for publishing some of the pictures that have 
appeared recently. Unfortunately, we are between 
the upper and nether mill-stones, and we are eager 
to do justice to good pictures, whether they be sharp 
or diffused. However, I must say that in certain 
cases the camerist is apt to be led to form his opinion 
by those who express their opinions in the most force- 
ful manner. Also, there appears to be a tendency 
for some to espouse the cause of the diffused picture 
because—well, it is the thing to do. In photography, 
as well as in other human undertakings, a man should 
remain true to himself and to his honest opinions. 
Because some well-known critic approves a picture 
does not make it compulsory for me to like it. Of 
course, my lack of appreciation may be due to my 
ignorance. The trained critic may see in it a value 
that I do not; but the fact remains that I like it or 
not according to the impression that the picture makes 
upon me, despite whatever the critics may say for or 
against it. As we learn more about artistic composition 
in photography, we are better able to understand 
pictures; but, even so, the most accomplished critic 


‘SEE TH’ LIL BIRDIE!” JOSEPH WADA 


is compelled at times to admit that the print before 
him is beyond his comprehension artistically or other- 
wise. As I have said before, when an intelligent cam- 
erist is master of the fundamentals of good composi- 
tion and technique, he is then in a position to express 
his opinion of this or that print; and, in many cases, 
his criticism is just as valuable and helpful as that of 
the professional critic with a reputation. All of which 
brings me to the suggestion that the beginner or in- 
experienced amateur photographer should not be led 
to depend on others for his appraisal of the pictorial 
merits of a picture or whether it should be sharp or 
“fuzzy”. If he sincerely believes that a sharp picture 
will serve his purpose more advantageously than 
one that is diffused, let him stick to it; and if he prefers 
the “fuzzy” picture, let him say so frankly. How- 
ever, let him not be kept in a constant quandary by 
well-meaning but prejudiced friends who press him 
to adopt one or the other school of photography. 
Above all. let the beginner or amateur photographer 
avoid taking any definite position because Mr. A. 
or Mr. B. thinks so, or because “they say” that it is 
the thing to do this season at the camera club. 

In conclusion, then, let me repeat that I suggest 
to the beginner that he maintain strict neutrality be- 
tween the sharp and diffused “factions” until he can 
make good, sharp pictures. This accomplished. he 
should consider well the next step and let him not 
take it under persuasion or influence of any kind, but 
solely on the firm conviction of his own experience 
and study. When all is said and done, who really 
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cares whether a picture is sharp or diffused provided 
that it tells the pictorial story of the subject as it 
should be told. truthfully and simply. Let good old- 
fashioned common sense temper our opinions so that 
we may be neither too conservative nor too radical. 
Let us have pictures that speak out the real truth 
about this beautiful and wonderful world of ours and 
those who live in it. 
A. H. B. 


Preventing Halation 


One of the reasons for the popularity of plates of 
the self-screen type is to be found in their comparative 
freedom from halation, says a British cotemporary. 
We have seen sad cases of the fault on plates of this 
type, it is true; but that is no answer to the claim that 
halation with them is less troublesome. We have seen 
halation on a well-backed plate. The fact is that 
halation and scattering of the light are two actions 
which go on side by side; and backing, however efficient, 
can only deal with the halation. The actual staining 
of the film by the dye which is intended to act as the 
light-filter checks both. After passing into a film of 
emulsion that has been stained in this way, the photo- 
graphic activity of any light which may be scattered in 
the film, or which may pass through it into the glass to 
be reflected and so give rise to halation, is very much 
reduced. Although it is not reduced enough to be a 
complete preventive in the case of a difficult subject, 
it is lessened so that in mild cases it is inoperative. 


SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


M. J. BURELBACH 


This is one reason why plates of this kind give such 
clean, bright images. Halation is often present and 
acting injuriously on the character of the negative, 
when it is not actually recognised as such. This was 
brought home very forcibly to us when testing a num- 
ber of backing-preparations, by painting over one-half 
of a plate with the backing, and leaving the other 
half bare. The backed half was often conspicuously 
better than the unbacked half, although neither, con- 
sidered by itself, would be said to be halated. The 
defect was very visible when the glass-side of the 
plate was looked at after development but before fix- 
ing, the highlights being surrounded by a very distinct 
halo of deposit. This was no longer visible when 
the plate was fixed; but although the image may have 
masked it, more or less, it must still have been present 
undoubtedly, tending to make the negative less bright 
than it should have been. 


Photographing a Cough 


A Lownpon engineer has invented an instrument 
which will make photographic records of noises, techni- 
cally known as the “Audometer’, states the Photog- 
rapher Dealer. The working of the apparatus is based 
upon the movement of a ray of reflected light, caused 
by the displacement of air by sound waves. It is said 
that in the experimental days of the invention, the 
inventor amused himself by photographing his friends’ 
coughs, thus making their illness visible. 
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Bleaching-Solutions for Developing-Papers 


Tue indirect sulphur-toning of silver-bromide papers, 
both for enlargements and for contact prints, is being 
employed more and more, as it works with virtually 
complete certainty. As bleaching-solution. potassium 
is generally employed in the proportion of 3 parts to 
1 of potassium bromide. This bleaching-bath washes 
out of the gelatine-coating very quickly, so that the 
print needs only to be well rinsed before going into the 
sulphurising bath. It is to be considered, however, 
that both the ferricyanide and the bromide are some- 
what high in price, so that it seems desirable to learn 
the use of other bleaching-agents that will give ap- 
proximately the same result at a less cost. 

Some time ago Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz pub- 
lished a review of all the different methods of turning 
the metallic silver into halogen silver—bromide or 
chloride—without considering  silver-iodide, because 
potassium iodide, for well-understood reasons, has 
had no practical use. 

To change the metallic silver into chloride or bro- 
mide, chlorine water, bromine water, hypochlorite or 
hypobromide can be used. Stolze has even suggested 
the use of chlorin or bromin in gaseous form; but none 
of these have ever found use in practice owing to their 
extremely unwholesome odor. 

Metallic chlorides’ and bromides also, such as of 
copper, mercury, iron, etc., have occasionally been 
employed in practice. For instance, copper-chloride 
has been used on printing-out paper-to obtain a black 
tone without the use of gold or platinum, by bleaching 
the fixed and washed print and redeveloping with 
amidol. The sublimate-potassium-bromide is also 
used occasionally and is recommended for improving 
a weak or poorly toned silver bromide print. Gen- 
erally, however, oxidising substances are used, like 
potassium bichromate, chromic acid, permanganate, 
ammonium persulphate, mixed with hydrochloric or 
hydrobromic acid, or together with sulphuric acid and 
a chlorin or bromin salt. Also mixtures of an oxidiser 
like potassium permanganate, potassium ferricyanide, 
and ammonium persulphate with a chlorin or bromin 
salt which, in presence of the metallic silver in the 
print—but without the addition of acid, sets free the 
chlorin or bromin—are used in large quantities. 

Chrome salts as oxidising substances are not to be 
recommended, because they are too difficult to wash 
out of the gelatine-coating. In fact, a bleaching-bath 
of permanganate, sulphuric acid, common salt and 
water is equal in effect to the usual bath of ferricyanide, 
potassium bromide and water. However, as the acid 
permanganate solution does not keep well, it is best 
to make a solution of 1 gramme of permanganate in 
500 ccm. of water and keep it in a bottle by itself, and 
in another bottle a mixture of 10 ccm. concentrated 
sulphuric acid and 50 grammes of common salt dis- 
solved in 500 ccm. of water. These separate solutions 
keep indefinitely and are mixed in equal parts when 
wanted. A slight browning of the paper does not call 
for special treatment with sodium bisulphite, as it 
disappears instantly in the sulphurising bath. This 
permanganate sulphuric acid common-salt bath is 
very inexpensive and no difference in tone can be dis- 


tinguished between prints bleached in it and those 
bleached in the ferricyanide solution. A special ad- 
vantage of this bleaching-bath is that insufficiently 
washed prints—that is, that still contain hyposulphite 
of soda—are not weakened in it. Of course, the per- 
manganate is soon precipitated by the hypo, so that 
it is not well intentionally to omit washing the prints 
properly; as in such case it would be necessary to 
renew the bleaching-bath as soon as it becomes dis- 
-colored.—Das Atelier. 


An Interesting Letter from Australia 


Wanroonca, Darr CREEK, 
JANDOWAE, QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 
January 18, 1922. 
PUBLISHER OF PHoto-Era MaGazine: 


I was very much interested to read in the November 
1921 “Groundglass Page” of a case of photographic 
reversal which you called “A Freak Overexposure”, 
as it is, in some respects, like a case which I experienced 
some time ago. One of my cameras is a 244 x 314 
Seneca roll-film with a 31-inch Wollensak Velostigmat 
F/4.5 lens. I had not been using this camera for a 
while and one day I wished to make some photographs 
with it. So I filled it with a spool of film and turned it 
to No. 1. This I did with the front of the camera closed. 
Upon opening it I found that the shutter was open, 
having been set at “time” and not closed. I knew that 
the film would be spoiled so I closed the shutter and 
turned the film around to No. 2—all this being done 
with the lens close to the film (the front of the camera 
not extended). On developing the roll of film, I was 
amazed to find that No. 1 exposure was strongly fogged 
only around the edges, but the center which had been 
in close contact with the open lens was almost clear 
film, the clear patch being just about the size of the 
lens-aperture. 

In view of this experience and after reading “A 
Freak Overexposure”, I thought of trying an experi- 
ment. I took an old Premo film-pack which had been 
discarded for some reason or other and had been lying 
loose in a drawer for a year or so and placed it behind a 
fairly contrasty negative in a printing-frame. This I 
placed out in the full sunlight and left it there until a 
faint positive image was printed on the film. This 
film I then placed in a normal pyro-soda developer 
with a little extra bromide. In this, the positive image 
changed to a negative image. So far as I could judge 
the lightest tones of the negative-image are about 
equal in depth to the darkest in the original positive- 
image. From this it would seem as though the devel- 
oper did not have a bleaching-action on the dark tones 
of the positive but only a darkening action on the 
light tones. All the handling of the film and the develop- 
ing of it was done in daylight—the film being worked 
just like a printing-out print. 

I am enclosing these two films as they may be of 
interest to you. I am going to try some further experi- 
ments in this matter of reversal as it seems to promise 
great things in the way of duplicating negatives with- 
out the aid of a positive. 

With best wishes, I remain Orno Wess. 
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OUR 


CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


FAIRY-STORIES 


JAMES ALLAN 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue technical work and tonal qualities of this print 
are about as good as can be made in the circumstances. 
The planes are nicely separated, and the whole print 
is quite pleasing. This is one of the few instances 
where the horizontal print would: have been, perhaps, 
better than the upright; for there is far too much 
foreground, although the highlighted path extends 
from bottom of print to beyond the bridge, making 
a good eye-entrance. Although the boat is going in 
the right direction, it is too near the perpendicular 
center, and would have been better half an inch to 
either side, As the tree to the right is not visibly 
supported, it appears to be falling into the picture. 


A viewpoint which included the base of this tree would 
have stabilised the effect. Trimming about one and 
three-quarters inches from the bottom, I think, would 
improve this print. A viewpoint that included more 
on the right and suitable clouds in the sky-space is 
all that is needed to make this about a perfect print. 
J. E. Carson. 


Trim, trim, trim! Old advice that’s ever new. Mr. 
Kemp’s pleasing picture, “Up the River”, affords an 
example of a print that needs plenty of trimming. Let 
us cut off a little over a third of the length from the 
bottom; and then, to avoid having our boat in the 


center, we must clip a half-inch from the left. Who 
can deny the improvement? There appears to be a 
lack of definition toward the edges of the print. This 


may have been done in the enlarging, or it may be a 
result of using too large a stop for the rapid rectilinear 
lens. But this defect is not so noticeable after trim- 
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ming. The sky, foliage and river form a pleasing 
S-curve and the print has a tone-quality and atmosphere 
that are commendable. 

Georce A. Berane, Jr. 


Tuts picture might have looked good to the photog- 
rapher as he gazed up the river toward the bridge; 
but the distance from the camera is too great to make 
a good photograph of either the bridge or the canoe. 
If just the river was wanted in the picture, the view- 
point should have been nearer the bank. Also, there 
would have been some improvement if the picture 
were horizontal instead of vertical, as there may be 
some handsome trees on the banks of the river that 
would make a totally different setting for the bridge 
and canoe—the picture gives us a hint that such might 
be the case. 

As for the present picture, I should trim off at least 
one and five-eighths inches from the bottom and make 
it nearly square. That would take away some of the 
very distant effect, and add to the appearance of the 
print. Then I should make a good enlargement and 
probably would be satisfied that I had a good view of 
that part of the river. 

A. L. Overton. 


Ir I had had anything to do with making this print, 
I would have held the camera horizontally and stood 
on the left bank of the stream. This would have cut 
out the uninteresting foreground, relieved the picture 
of the somewhat cramped feeling and given better 


placing to the bridge. I should also have printed it 
a little longer to eliminate the somewhat dull effect. 
Even cutting off a half inch from the top and one and 
three-quarters from the bottom and enlarging would 
give a pleasing print. In remaking the negative. I 
should use a smaller stop with a corresponding increase 
in time. The picture certainly has many possi- 
bilities from an artistic viewpoint and shows that 
the photographer appreciates the beautiful. 
Otis S. Sawn. 


Mr. Kemp has the making of a very pretty picture 
in his “Up the River”. It would be improved by 
trimming from the bottom to where the right bank 
of the stream leaves the picture. Although the shadow 
of the trees is very beautiful, to trim just to here would 
make the bridge divide the picture in halves. Just 
a little more included on each side would not change 
the position of the bridge and the picture would not 
be so nearly square. A viewpoint a little to the right 
would help some. One would not look directly through 
the bridge, and the canoe would then be placed to the 
left instead of in the center. The trees in the distance 
are almost the same tone as the bridge. Try this 
view again, Mr. Kemp, when the sun is low and there 
is a slight haze. 

A, F. 


Don’t sneer at the photographer who wins a medal. 
You may win one yourself some day. 
A. SEAMON STER. 


HALLoWELL. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. 


FRENCH 


Tue beautiful month of May is entitled to all the 
praise it receives from poets, musicians, lovers, and 
mankind in general. But there are other months that 
merit bursts of verse and song. There is June filled 
with significance—roses and wéddings! So let us 
celebrate the beauteous, blossoming, fertile month of 
June; and we appoint as the celebrant the sweet little 
child whose portrait graces the approach to this issue. 
A Boston photographer is the artist. The exquisitely 
moulded features, the dimpled hand, the unspoiled 
ensemble, form a picture of surpassing beauty and 
sweetness. The lighting is conventional, yet appro- 
priate, and the soft, round modeling and plastic effect 
evince the hand of an expert technician and sym- 
pathetic artist. Repeated on page 301. Data: Pro- 
fessional studio; north light; May, 10 a.m.; 8x10 
Century Camera; 13-inch Cooke lens; at full opening; 
quick bulb-exposure; 8 x 10 Seed 30; pyro elon; print, 
Artura Rough sepia. 

It would almost seem as if the eyes of the baby -were 
looking into those of “Grandma” whose portrait forms 
the frontispiece. But it is merely a_ coincidence. 
“Grandma”, by Miss Tewkesbury, would, doubtless. 
be happy to be gazing at so lovely a child, but, in all 
truth, she has but raised her head in obedience to a 
suggestion from her grandchild—the artist who has 
demonstrated her ability to plan and execute as happy 
a portrait of an old lady as I have ever beheld. No 
professional can hope to surpass the favoring conditions 
that characterise an at-home sitting, with its repose, 
sentiment and atmosphere. This is specially true in 
the case of elderly and sensitive persons; and Miss 
Tewkesbury evidently appreciated the advantage of 
profiting by her relative’s favorite occupation, and it 
must have been a simple task to obtain the outward 
expression of a happy frame of mind. That the artist 
neglected to subdue the self-asserting white mass in 
her sitter’s lap is to be regretted, as it greatly detracts 
from the chief point of interest—the face. Local reduc- 
tion (on the negative) will remedy this defect. 

One has only to look at modern oil-portraits to appre- 
ciate the lack of variety or individuality in the sitters’ 
poses. They are all about the same. It seems as if 
most of them had been cast in one mould. Happily, 
the photographer of W. L. F. Wastell, the new president 
of the Royal Photographic Society, felt that his dis- 
tinguished sitter should be portrayed as a living, 
flexible personality, preferably in an attitude character- 
istic of him—in fact, as his friends see him. Mr. 
Crowther has done more; he has set before us the 
man as he really is, true to life!’ If you want to know 
what Mr. Wastell has just said—or is about to say— 
just read one of his bright pages, where, as “The 
Walrus”, he entertains with a rare, scintillating wit. 
With masterly ease and simplicity, the artist has used 
the pyramidal form of design. The naturally inclined 
head is balanced by the left hand holding the soothing 
pipe; not a single harsh note in this modest, direct and 
engrossing story of portrait-characterisation! 

William S. Davis has been a pictorial contributor 
to the pages of this magazine for about fifteen busy 
years, and upholds faithfully his high standard of 
artistic excellence. He does not know how to do a 
thing indifferently. Such uniformity of performance 


is indeed praiseworthy. In picturing the main entrance 
to the famous Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, he has given us the soul of this extensive edifice. 
Modern renaissance is the style of the architecture, 
and it could not be better exemplified than in this 
stately fagade. The lighting chosen by Mr. Davis 
serves to delineate clearly the fluted Corinthian columns, 
the arched windows, and other characteristic features; 
and a pleasing sky relieves the mass of architectural 
perpendiculars. His picture received Honorable 
Mention in our “Architectural” competition of 1919. 

Data: August, 10 a.m.; bright day; looking north; 
6-inch Ilex anastigmat; at F/32; 144 second; 3144 x 444 
Wellington Anti-Screen plate; neg. enlarged on Velours 
Black, rough surface; clouds printed in from separate 
negative. 

An unpretentious hill-top and_ silhouetted- 
against a resplendent sky, and with native felicity 
Taizo Kato produces a little masterpiece, “Twilight.” 
Page 303. 

Data: November, 4 p.m.; 4 x 5 Rev. Back Graflex; 
Gundlach-Manhattan Achromatic Meniscus lens, 9- 
inch focus; 1/25 second; 3-time ray-filter; Premo Film 
Pack; pyro; enl. on Wellington Bromide with Verito 
lens. 

W. T. Adderley has combined the elements of humor 
and dignity very happily, both as story-teller and 
illustrator. For my part, I am charmed by his pictorial 
efforts. He was fortunate to find such glorious sub- 
jects, and is to be complimented on his ability to 
interpret them in such an artistic manner. The genres 
do not appear to excel in the rendition of color-values, 
despite the adequate materials used, and it is possible 
that the developer used was not the most suitable, in 
the circumstances. 

Data: “Cutler's Landing’’—page 304; August 11, a.M.; 
sun shining through light clouds; Premo No. 9 (4x5); 
63-inch Protlar; at F/11; 8-time filter; 44 second 
(seemingly insufficient); Seed’s Ortho Non-Halation: 
Elon; 8 x 10 enl. on No. 6 P. M. C. Bromide; Amidol. 
“Where the Waves Break”’—page 305; August, 10 a.M.; 
sun through light clouds; camera, lens, plate, developer 
and print, ditto; stop, F/8; 3-time ray-filter; 1/35 
second. “Lem Baxter”—page 306; August, 2 P.M.; 
bright sun; camera, lens, plate, developer and print, 
ditto; stop, F/8; 44 second in shade. “‘Sunset”—page 
307; August, 6.30 p.m.; camera, lens, plate, developer 
and print, ditto; stop, F/16; 1/50 second; no filter. 
“Silvery Night”—page 308; August, 7.50 P.M.; moon- 
light, about dark; camera, lens, plate, developer and 
print, ditto; stop, F/11; 40 seconds; “The Frogs’ 
Playground”—page 309; August, 2 p.M.; bright sun; 
camera, lens, plate, developer and print, ditto; stop, 
F/22; 1 second. ‘Simple Simon’’—page 310; August, 
2 p.M.; bright sun; Kodak self-timer; rear comb. 11 
3/16-inch focus; camera, plate, developer and print, 
ditto; stop, F/8; 4% second; “A Rag, a Bone, and a 
Hank of Hair”—page 311; August, 9.30 a.m.; bright 
sun; Kodak self-timer; camera, lens, plate, developer 
and print, ditto; stop, F/8; 1/25 second. “Porcupine” 
—page 312; August, 9 a.m.; bright sun; camera, lens, 
plate, developer and print, ditto; stop, F/8; 1/25 
second. 

Among the ten prints selected for salon-honors at 
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the annual convention of the Photographers’ 
ciation of New England, held at Springfield, last year, 
was a superb head of a young woman, by Eric Stahl- 


berg, the new secretary of the Association. The turn 
of the head over her right shoulder, the direction of 
the eyes and the strong lighting impart to the portrait 
of the Smith College graduate an air of distinction. 

Data: made in professional studio; November, 11 
A.M.; cloudy sky; 8 x 10 E. K. view-camera; 12-inch 
Verito lens; at F/ ‘4; 14 second; Seed 30; Elon- Hydro; 
Palladiotype (Willis & Clements) print. 

The subject, as treated by Dr. Edward F. Bigelow, 
on pages 318 to 321, is original and entertaining. Dr. 
Bigelow is a dignified and serious-minded gentleman, 
the well-known editor of The Guide to Nature, a man 
of ripe experience and an ardent lover of nature. That 
he also has a sense of humor—corresponding to his 
magnificent stature, great intellect and generous philan- 
thropy—may be gathered somewhat from the hilarity 
evidenced by the maidens he has so happily photo- 
graphed. Protar lens used. No other data. 

Although Frederick B. Hodges is known to Puoro- 
Era readers chiefly by his landscapes, his single de- 
parture from that field, “The Old Farm-Roller”, which 
appeared in April, 1919, will be welcomed anew in 
this issue. Page 324. The subject has been invested 
with that spirit of mystery or imagination that marks 
his literary style. 

Data: November, 4 p.m.; 5 x 7 Century camera; 
814-inch Plastigmat lens; at full opening; 1/25 second; 
ortho plate; hydro developer; print, Azo. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


As I have stated frequently, child-studies, - though 
perpetually tempting, present serious difficulties; 
but study and practice will enable the amateur to 
conquer them. Professionals have the advantage of 
wide experience, ideal working-conditions and the most 
suitable apparatus. Consider the performances of the 
Parkman Studio and J. H. Field, which appear else- 
where in this issue. In making pictures of the little 
ones in the open, however, the amateur of ability has 
little to fear from the professional. Here, both are 
about equally matched. Here, too, the children are in 
their element—at play, natural, unembarrassed and 
unrestricted. Here, they exhibit their childish impulses, 
whims and pranks. Unfortunately, few of those con- 
tributed to this competition showed the necessary 
consideration for the ultimate, artistic result. Either 
the setting was confused and objectionable, the atti- 
tudes of the subjects strained and ungainly, the lighting 
disappointing, or the workmanship inadequate. Judg- 
ment and patience did not seem to have been sufficiently 
exercised by the contestants. Consequently, but’ one 
prize. was awarded in the outdoor-class, viz. to J. 
Herbert Saunders. He appears to excel in picturing 
the young people at their pastimes in the open. His 
“Bashful Sylvia” is considering just what to do. 
Whether the situation is one of yielding or receiving, 
is not clear; but her state of mind—doubt, hesitation 
or modesty—has been well interpreted, at least, sug- 
gested by the artist. Page 327. 

Data: Near Leeds, England; outdoors; August after- 
noon; sunny; 3144 x 444 Graflex; 514-inch Serrac at 
F/6; 1/20 second; Premo Film Pack; Metol; print, 
Criterion Bromide. 

Dainty “Baby C—”, page 328, seems to express 
surprise at something that is happening in the studio. 
Here the photographer is often sorely tried to get 
that coveted expression and, frequently, his efforts 
terminate in absolute failure—anguish and _ tears. 


This means another sitting or—none at all. Perhaps 
baby pictures are not his strong suit, a circumstance 
due to the lack of the necessary qualifications—resource- 
fulness, tact and patience combined with a winning 
personality. Mr. Field, however, seems to possess these 
valuable aitributes, for successful portraits of women 
and children are one of his specialties. 

Data: Made studio; portrait-camera; 
8x10 Heliar lens; at full opening; Eastman Portrait 
Film; pyro-soda; tank-development; print, Carbon 


Black, Grade D. 


Beginners’ Competition 

ALTHOUGH not entered in the “Child-Studies” com- 
petition, Joseph Wada’s essay (page 333) has consider- 
able merit and—between ourselves—more than some 
of the entries by advanced workers! Here, we have 
unity of thought—the smaller child is interested in 
what “big sister” is looking at, and the position of 
both children is eminently natural, and not grotesque 
or strained. With a less conspicuous headcovering, 
etc., the baby would appear to better advantage in the 
picture. In point of clearness, also importance, the 
two children are reversed—a fault which could have 
been avoided with a little care. 

Data: March 9, 1922; 2 p.m.; dull light; Ansco 
Speedex Camera (2144 x 314); 314-inch Ansco Anastig- 
mat F/4.5; at full opening; 1/25 second; Eastman 
roll-film; M. Q.; Eastman Bromide enlargement. 

In “Peaceful Waters”, M. J. Burelbach shows intelli- 
gent appreciation of pictorial composition. There is a 
marked expression of unity of the parts, and an appro- 
priate and_ pleasing foreground, only the “peaceful 
waters” are not sufficiently prominent. The picture 
seems to have an excess of atmosphere, for it is monoto- 
nous and lifeless. This fault may be due to lack of 
skill in the enlarging process. Here the essentials are a 
“plucky” negative, skill in the use of the enlarging- 
lens, a suitable grade of bromide paper and proper 
development. Let Mr. Burelbach seek expert advice. 

Data: July, 3 p.m.; bright light; Popular Pressman 
(3144 x 4144) camera; 5'%-inch Cooke lens F/+.5; stop, 
F/8; no color-screen; 1/50 second; Premo Film Pack: 
tank-dey.; Enlarged with Verito lens (F/6) on Haloid 
paper. 

London Letter Illustration 


Tue London Letter, from the Cadbys, which 
appeared in January, 1922, contains a full description 
of our correspondents’ experiment with the then new 
ultra rapid-plate, “Eclipse”, made by the Imperial 
Dry- Plate Company, of England; the Kodak Com- 
pany’s latest variety of Kodura printing-paper, “Etch- 
ing Brown”, and—a baby. Our readers are earnestly 
invited to turn to their January copy and re-read the 
interesting and instructive account of this experiment, 
which includes complete data of the baby-portrait— 
omitted, at the time, for lack of space, but published on 
page $29 of this issue. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue subject, “Landscape with Figures”, which is to 
engage the attention of our pictorialist-competitors, 
from now until the end of July, 1922, has been well 
interpreted by E. D. Leppert, in his picture, “Going 
Home.” The figures of the two girls are a distinct addi- 


tion to the attractive landscape. Remove them, and 
they would be sadly missed in the foreground. A 
notably pleasing feature in the landscape per se is the 
prettily winding road with its significant exit. 
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Data: 
Conly 
4-time 
print, A. A. Azo. 


June, 11 a.m.; bright sunlight; 614 x 8% 
view-camera; Velostigmat ~~ stop, F/11; 
% second; L. Ortho; pyro; 


Our Contributing Critics 


Our assisting critics are requested to study and 
analyse the essay, “Fairy-Stories’’, page 336. 


A Critical Observer 


My pear Mr. Frencu: As of course you are a con- 
stant reader of photographic magazines, in one of 
them you may have noticed a picture titled, “The 
Archer”, by Nickolas Muray. When I first looked 
at it, I noticed a peculiar and awkward twist in the 
body of the model—a torsion of the torso. This called 
my ‘attention to the fact that the model was evidently 
right-handed and “‘left-legged.” Do you ever use a 
gun or a bow-arrow? If so, please put yourself in 
this position and see if you can keep your balance 
long enough to do good shooting. 

I showed the picture to a watch-maker and asked 
what was the matter with it, and he immediately said, 
“Wrong foot forward”; then to a merchant. He said, 
“Wrong knee forward”; then to a janitor, and after 
ten seconds of study he said, “Wrong foot front.” 

I asked a fellow from the country to put himself 
in position to shoot right-handed and he placed his 
left foot forward; but I objected and asked him to put 
the right foot forward and he said, “I can’t!’ Well: 
anyhow Muray sent the picture to the London Royal 
Photographic Society and ‘got away with it.” 

This making pictures of people without clothes 
for exhibition is a rather ticklish matter, and so, perhaps, 
the model was left-legged all right and put himself 
in the proper position. Then the artist had a streak 
of modesty, and caused the model to change legs, so 
that the right leg should act as a fig-leaf. 

Now one other matter. I have read in magazines 
some very ingenious explanations why, in making 
speed-pictures, we get less blur on moving objects 
which are distant from the camera than from those 
that are near. The only explanation that appeals 
to me is that we pon’T! The only reason that we 
think we do, is that the distant object gives a picture 
that is smaller, poorer, with less or, perhaps, no detail. 
The poorer the pictures, the less the movement will 
be apparent; but it is there all the same. 

I think that this might be seen by taking a handbill 
and setting it up at, let us say, ten feet distance and 
having it move one-half inch, while the shutter was 
open and note that the lettering was badly blurred; 
and then setting the handbill up at two hundred feet 
away and with the same speed and the same length 
of time of shutter-opening, we should not be able to 
see any blur, for there would be no detail to blur and 
the blur on the edges would not be noticeable. 

Very likely, you will not agree with me on this; but 
if you have some old speed-pictures which were made 
from a distant viewpoint and have detail, will you 
kindly send me a few? 

I went out to walk yesterday, about three miles, 
and, last Sunday, with my young friend Durgin (aged 
seventy-eight) took in four and one-half miles. Wish 
I could try a walk with you. 

Yours, with best wishes, 
Wituram H. Bracar. 


Although we have always regarded Mr. Blacar as 
a capable and intelligent photographer, we regret to 


‘ which he photographed it. 


be unable to agree with him in regard to visible de- 
tail in rapidly moving objects photographed at a dis- 
tance. Leaving photography out of the question, for 
the moment, it must be plain that an object passing 
the observer 10 feet distant and at a high rate of speed 
will appear blurred; whereas the opposite is the case 
when the distance is greatly increased. 

Similarly in photography, an object passing the cam- 
era having a 41-inch lens (set at full opening) at 
right angles to it, 25 feet distant, at the rate of 30 miles 
an hour and snapped at 1/350 second, will appear 
blurred or unsharp on the negative; whereas, if the 
distance be increased to 50 feet, the object will appear 
sharp. Of course, if the focus is not set at the dis- 
tances given, no sharp picture can be expected, even 
with the object standing still. How often must Mr. 
Blacar have viewed the landscape from a high eleva- 
tion and noted in the distance a railroad-train, clearly 
defined, just crawling along, at a snail’s pace, when 
it was actually moving at a high rate of speed—forty 
or more miles an hour. A quick cap-exposure would 
have sufficed to secure a sharp image of the distant 
train—provided, of course, that the atmosphere had 
been clear and the distant landscape in sharp focus, 
although the pictorialist of to-day foregoes sharpness 
of definition. Even so, the distant train would be 
scarcely visible in the resultant negative; yet if the 
film were of fine grain, the small object could be en- 
larged and detail made to appear, despite the fact 
that had a train passed in the immediate foreground 
of the view at the moment of the relatively long expo- 
sure, and at the same high rate of speed of the distant 
train, its image would have appeared as an elongated 
blur. Naturally, the poorer the picture, the less de- 
tail there will be in any circumstances; and if no object 
is in sharp focus at any given distance, the mere matter 
of detail is devoid of interest. Incidentally, it may 
interest beginners in speed-photography to know that 
the Folmer & Schwing Division of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, also the principal camera-lens makers, have 
issued accurate tables of exposures for stopping motion 
at right angles to camera, at 45 degrees, and when 
the object moves toward or from the camera, at dif- 
ferent distances and lens-stops.—Ep1rTor.| 


Estimating Distances in Photography 


Wuetuer it be impaired vision, lack of experience, 
inability to train the eye, or whatever the cause—many 
beginners, and even some advanced workers, seem to 
be unable to estimate correctly the distance from the 
camera to the object that they are photographing. 
The consequence is that the result lacks sharpness 
or clear definition. Looking at the scale of the camera, 
which indicates distances from five to one hundred 
feet or more, the camerist estimates the object (of 
ordinary size) to be, let us say, fifty feet away, draws 
the camera-front out and sets the pointer at fifty feet. 
To his astonishment and chagrin, the image develops 
up blurred—out of focus. He returns to the spot and 
discovers that, by measuring with tape or foot-rule, the 
object was actually eighty feet away from the spot from 
At another time, when 
he photographed a child drinking at a fountain, he 
decided that the camera-distance was twenty feet, 
whereas it proved to be only fifteen feet. Naturally, 
the result was blurred and worthless, and he lost an 
interesting picture, that could be got satisfactorily 
only by procuring a suitable model and posing it— 
although the artistic result might not prove to be quite 
so good as what he lost—and laboriously measuring 


(Continued on page 345) 
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ON 


THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Big Doings at the Hypo Club 


Editor of the Groundglass: Talk about excitement at 
the Pyro Club in your April number—by the way, a 
slick story! We had something of the kind at the 
Hypo Club, last March; and don’t you forget it! It 
taught most of us a good lesson. We're not a big club, 
either; but we're feeling our way. We've been holding 
our meetings in Bellamy’s real estate office, over Hunt’s 
drug-store. Bellamy is a member and there was no 
expense for rent, light and heat. a. 

Well; the only good portrait photographer in town 
died suddenly in his darkroom, last January. The 
widow, for sentimental reasons, after an interview with 
Charlie Bangs, our president, very generously con- 
sented to let our club have the use of the entire premises 
(all on one floor) including the large reception-room, 
all furnished; complete darkroom-facilities; printing- 
room, and—what was specially important—the big 
portrait-studio (what her husband called the “operating- 
room”) with two huge portrait-cameras fitted with 
small cannons (regular portrait-lenses) and all necessary 
accessories. Great Scott! but weren’t we in luck? 
The big studio, with its top-light (“skylight”) and 
sidelights, and curtains, and shades, and screens, was 
just as he left it, when he made his last portrait, of 
Deacon Hornsby. This was additional good luck, as 
the old man was known for the fine lighting of his 
sitters—what he called “Rembrandt” effects. 

A drummer for a New York photo-supply house 
was in town, a few weeks after the old man’s death. 
He seemed to know a lot about portraiture and said 
that he used to be a studio-proprietor himself, once, 
but his health compelled him to quit and take up a 
business that took him out of doors. Hence he became 
what they call a demonstrator. He took a look into 
the studio, and advised us boys “not on your life” to 
change any of the curtains or shades, as they were 
arranged just right for a standard lighting-system. 
Said he: “Place your sitter right in that chair, face 
him to the left, and don’t move anything!’ He added 
that the light on the face would be about the same on 
all the sitters; but it didn’t matter, as none of us boys 
would ever learn enough about portrait-lighting to 
touch what the old man knew when he first began. 
One thing we did promise the widow, to take darned 
good care of everything, to keep the place clean, and 
to help her make prints from any negatives on the 
shelves, if any orders should come in, which they did. 
She probably could afford to let us boys use the studio 
rent-free, for she was well provided for; the insurance 
companies saw to that, and she really didn’t need to 
sell the place. Besides, she never had any children, 
and became quite fond of us boys—twelve of us. 

Well; our president appreciated what the demon- 
strator from New York had told us, and lost no time 
in sticking up a notice saying that nobody should 
monkey with any shade or curtain or screen in the 
studio on pain of immediate expulsion from_the club! 

The first day we used the studio to make portraits 
was on a Saturday, after one o'clock. We took turns 
by drawing lots. As we were not familiar with pro- 


fessional portraiture, only four of us got anywhere, 


our chief difficulty being underexposure and movement. 
Hadn’t thought of using the old headrest. So we ar- 
ranged to continue the next day, which was Sunday. 

Those who hadn't been lucky enough to have a shot 
on Saturday were on hand early, Sunday afternoon. 
Couldn’t be there sooner on account of church and 
dinner. They brought their girls with them and were 
going to have a fine time getting professional portraits 
for a song—just the cost of materials! I wasn’t one 
of the lucky ones. Besides, I care more for outdoor 
work; but I was on deck, just the same. President 
Bangs was there, too, to help in getting that “pleasant 
expression” photographers talk so much about, and to 
see that the boys were careful in handling the big 
cameras and letting the curtains alone. He was the 
first to enter the studio. We heard him give a terrific 
yell, then rush out waving his arms like a wild man. 
He grabbed me by the arm, rushed me into the studio 
and pointed towards the skylight and side-windows. 
The top-curtains were most of them down and lying 
on the floor, all the side-curtains were pulled aside 
and the whole lighting-system knocked galley west. 
Who had done this dirty, mean trick, was a mystery, 
and we never found out. 

Of course, all our fun was spoiled and there was 
nothing but wailing (ought to ’ve been a WHALING 
for SOMEBODY) and gnashing of teeth. — — — — 

We're now waiting for that New York drummer to 
come around again. Perhaps, he may know how to 
restore those shades and curtains to their original 
position; else fix them so as to give us good, even if 
different portrait-lighting. Tough luck; wasn’t it? 
I'll tell the world! 

Sincerely yours, 
A Messer. 


The Photographic Salon Behind the Scenes 


Tue photo-pictorialist who devotes much care to 
the packing of his prints destined for the Photographic 
Salon of London, Pittsburgh or Los Angeles, may not 
appreciate the large amount of manual labor entailed 
at the receiving end. In sending to the Publisher 
nine prints from the recent Pittsburgh Salon—after it 
had been held—for the purpose of publication in con- 
nection with W. H. Porterfield’s article, in the May 
Puoto-Era, President O. C. Reiter explained a few 
things. Among these was the statement that few 
exhibitors take into account the enormous amount of 
time, effort, responsibility and anxiety that enters into 
the work of handling the hundreds of packages that 
are received from many widely-situated points in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries. The 
unpacking, entering, selecting, judging, hanging and 
cataloguing; and the wrapping, packing, marking and 
shipping, together with large amounts of correspond- 
ence, constitute a task the carrying-out of which re- 
quires an enormous amount of physical and mental 
energy. Mr. Reiter with two members of the com- 
mittee underwent this unenviable experience last 
April, after the conclusion of the Ninth Pittsburgh 
Salon, returning the exhibitors some two hundred and 
forty separate packages of prints! 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


Camera Club of Cincinnati 


Wuere some fail, others succeed. Nearly every 
large city in this country has had its camera club— 
begun thirty-five years ago, or even more recently than 
that. For lack of proper management, inspiring lead- 
ership or adequate enthusiasm, the club went to pieces 
and then out of existence. A few of the less im- 
portant cities, like Providence, R.I., Springfield, Mass., 
and others in the Middle West and other sections of 
the country, have had their camera clubs which flour- 
ished for a while, then died, and never had successors. 
These cities lacked the initiative to organise and sup- 
port a new camera club. They may, some day. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, was in this predicament, about 
a dozen years ago. Other cities went on the map, 
commercially, photographically, or otherwise; but 
nothing happened in Cincinnati to place it in the 
limelight until three years ago, when the Cincinnati 
Reds won the National League championship in base- 
ball. They held the title for one year. They are 
now trying to regain it. 

Pending these efforts, the Camera Club of Cincin- 
nati, organised early this spring, is valiantly try- 
ing to impart some glory to its city. Among its 
founders are the following-named officers and directors: 
Charles H. Partington, President; Alice F. Foster, 
Vice-President; G. A. Ginter, Secretary; Robert P. 
Nute, Treasurer, and Peter Scherrer, most of whom 
are creditably known throughout this country for 
their photographic work, and also to readers of PHoto- 
Era MaGazine. 

Secretary Ginter, a man gifted with energy, knowl- 
edge and a facile pen, informs us that the club meets 
on the first and third Monday of each month at its 
rooms in the Arno Building, corner of Fourth and 
Sycamore Streets. The club’s quarters consist of 
meeting-room, workroom, equipped with darkrooms, 
lockers, sink, etc. In April, a collection of prints by 
Nickolas Muray was shown, followed by one by mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Camera Club. Secretaries of 
other clubs, who have important communications 
to make, should get in touch with Secretary Ginter. 


A Letter from Argentina 


BueENos AIRES, ARGENTINA, 
March 28, 1922. 
PuBLISHER OF PHoTo-ERA MAGAZINE: 

Enclosed is my cheque for two years’ subscription 
to your valued magazine, starting from the January, 
1922 issue. In this country I have been fortunate in 
securing only one copy of your magazine—that was 
the July 1921 number—but that was enough to con- 
vince me that it is one of the best photographic maga- 
zines published for the amateur as well as for the pro- 
fessiongl. Your “Our Illustrations” written by the 
Editor is great; it is just the thing for the amateur as 
it shows him what kind of work others do and how it 
was done. 

The photographic conditions in Argentina at the 
present time are very bright. I believe that shortly a 
photographic club is going to be formed, and that will 
certainly help things a great deal. There is now only 


one photographic magazine published here in the 
Spanish language; it is called the Foto Rerista and is 
now running articles written by members of the Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs of America. 

Kodak goods have had a big sale in this market; but, 
since the war, German goods are coming here regu- 
larly—every ship from Germany is bringing quantities 
of them—and now the store-windows are full of them; 
but the prices at which they are retailed to the public 
are high. 

Wishing the best of luck and prosperity to all con- 
nected with the PHoro-Era Macazing, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 
C. KennetH ME 


Praise for G. H. Seelig 


In the members’ annual show of the Union Camera 
Club of Boston, held in April last, the superb exhibit of 
Gustav H. Seelig was the most meritorious of them all, 
in the opinion of many admirers, including an appre- 
ciative critic of the Boston press, who writes: 

“G. H. Seelig, whose pictures are known from San 
Francisco to Vienna, shows some unique figure-studies 
with life-sized dolls. The dolls held ‘perfectly still’ 
and the focus was perfect, a combination that worked 
well with an evident ability to soften a harsh line or 
bring out a low light. The Squantum pictures, wood- 
land scenes, are strikingly reminiscent of Corot’s 
scenes. “The Crab Tree Farm’ and others illustrate 
picture-making with soft-focus lens and the consequent 
effects of ‘aerial perspective’ soft and musical, com- 
bining fidelity to detail with a delightful immateriality.” 


Still Fooled by Spirit-Photography 


Many persons profess to be greatly astonished at the 
ease with which European adventurers come over here 
and, with no effort beyond babbling vacuously on any 
silly subject, fill large auditoriums at two dollars a 
seat and, in a few weeks’ time, scoop in many thousand 
dollars! Last year, a so-called scientist, fooled by spirit- 
photography, crossed the Atlantic, just talked and 
shortly afterwards returned to Europe with an immense 
fortune. Now a well-known story-writer has lately 
been over here talking glibly about the Hereafter 
(unless he is merely posing for effect) and making money 
“to beat the band.” His mentality, too, must have 
shrunk considerably, for he believes firmly in spiritual 
phenomena as manifested by cheap, well-known photo- 
graphic tricks! All the same, any one of that sort can 
fill a hall and virtually coin money if he will only make 
the effort. 


Boston Chamber of Commerce Uses Y.M.C.U. 
Camera Club Article and Illustrations 


Our readers will recall the Boston number of PHorto- 
Era MaGazine which contained a literary and pictorial 
review of Boston by Herbert B. Turner and Raymond 
E. Hanson and members of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera 
Club. On April 10, the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce issued a special number of its official publication, 
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Current Affairs. 


In this splendid issue the article on 
Boston by Messrs. Turner and Hanson was reprinted 
in full with eight illustrations from our March number. 
It was a compliment to the authors of the article, to 
the members of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club. and 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine. 


Death of Charles W. Hearn 


It is with profound sorrow that we record the death 
of Charles Wesley Hearn, the well-known photog- 
rapher. The sad event occurred April 3, at his home 
in West Roxbury, Mass. Born in Portland, Maine, 
in 1853, Mr. Hearn took up photography when a mere 
boy, conducting his first studio in his native city. 
Later he opened a studio in Boston, and shortly after- 
wards published his book on professional printing 
entitled, “Hearn’s Practical Printer”, which won for 
him international fame. For many years, it was regarded 
as standard and the best text- book on the subject in 
the English language. 

Mr. Hearn won many distinguished honors. He 
was awarded the gold medal (the highest award) 
at several international prize-competitions, for emi- 
nently superior work, and many of his finest pictures 
have been published in Puoto-Era Macazine. He 
was president of the Photographers’ Association of 
New England, at the Boston Convention, in 1902, 
and also of the Photographers’ Association of America, 
at the Niagara Falls Convention, in 1906. Mr. Hearn 
was a superb workman, strongly devoted to his pro- 
fession, and believed in the noblest expressions of his 
art. In conducting his business, he never descended 
to any unethical methods, but won the admiration 
and respect of his customers. He is survived by his 
wife, a daughter, a sister, and a son (Frank Hearn) 
in the service of the Ansco Company. 


Attack on a Press-Photographer 


Waite in the performance of his duty as a staff- 
photographer of a New York daily paper, recently, 
William H. Zerbe was suddenly attacked and his camera 
demolished. Mr. Zerbe had been assigned to photo- 
graph the funeral of the late Francis R. Arnold, father 
of the long-missing Dorothy Arnold. He was about to 
perpetuate the moment when the casket was carried 
out to the waiting hearse by four pall-bearers, followed 
by a line of the deceased’s relatives, walking two abreast, 
when John Arnold, son of the deceased, calmly ap- 
proached him and, without saying a word, threw him 
to the ground, seized the camera, hurled it violently 
on the sidewalk and trampled it under his feet, com- 
pletely demolishing it. Another member of the funeral 
party confiscated the camera’s magazines containing a 
dozen plates. The assailants then sped away in their 
automobiles before the astonished photographer could 
regain his feet and call an officer. Mr. Zerbe sum- 
moned the assailant to court and, before the case was 
called, the lawyers settled it, awarding the plaintiff 
two hundred dollars for the destruction of the camera. 
This was satisfactory to Mr. Zerbe, as he had received 
no personal injuries. 

Mr. Zerbe contends, that although he desires no more 
publicity of the affair, he thinks that it is well that 
photographers should know their rights in making 
pictures in the street. He has been reliably informed 


that photographs may be made of anything exposed 
to public view, provided the camerist does not trespass 
on private property, or does not obstruct traffic. 

In the case of Mr. Zerbe, without commenting on the 
propriety of photo 


graphing public ceremonies, weddings 


or funerals, or whether Mr. Zerbe, personally, is in- 
terested in that class of photography, it should be 
stated that the responsibility rests with those who 
engage his services—the proprietors of his newspaper. 
The calling of a press-photographer is a_ perfectly 
honorable one, and Mr. Zerbe, engaged in this capacity 
for about forty years, has won the respect and admira- 
tion of the cameramen of Greater New York. As in- 
structor in photography at the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences, and as lecturer and demonstrator, 
for the past ten years, Mr. Zerbe has acquired an 
enviable reputation for excellent work and high ideals. 


American Number of British Photo-Journal 


We were very glad to receive the attractively 
illustrated “American Pictorial Number”, April 1922, 
of The Club Photographer, edited and published at 
81 Dale Street, Liverpool, England. Through the 
courtesy of the editor, Mr. Geoffrey E. Peachey, we 
were enabled to read with pleasure and profit the splen- 
did articles by Dr. A. D. Chaffee, William Gordon 
Shields, William A. Alcock, William H. Zerbe, and 
Dr. T. W. Kilmer which were contributed by these 
members of the Pictorial Photographers of America. 
We know that the pictorialists in the United States 
appreciate this unusual opportunity extended to them 
by their British cousins. We are confident that this is 
but the beginning of many such evidences of better 
understanding and good comradeship. 


Toronto Camera Club Exhibition 


Durine the month of May the Toronto Camera 
Club exhibited a special collection of pictures at The 
Camera Club, New York City. Lovers of pictorial 
photography were enabled to view the splendid work- 
manship of our Canadian friends, and the general public 
was warm in its praise. The more camera clubs 
exchange exhibitions, the more we shall learn of the 
good work being done in the United States and Canada. 
We are all benefited by the interchange of prints, ideas 
and good fellowship. 


Aldis F/3 Fitted to Graflex, Jr. 


THoseE camerists who are eager to obtain the maxi- 
mum lens-speed will be interested to learn that J. L. 
Lewis, 522 Sixth Avenue, New York City, has suc- 
ceeded in fitting a 6-inch F/3 Aldis lens to the popular 
Revolving Back Graflex, Jr. We are informed that 
the lens gives a very sharp, clear image which will 
bear great enlargement. The fitting has been so made 
that other lenses may be used. A set of sample prints 
will be sent to any reader of PHoto-Era MaGazine 
who will send twenty-five cents to Mr. Lewis. 


Interchanges 


Notice has been sent to all members of the Asso- 
ciated Camera Clubs of America informing them that 
the 1922-1923 Print and Lantern-Slide Interchanges 
will close with entries received at headquarters, 27 
Franklin Street, Newark, N.J., on September 1, 1922. 
Sets intended for these Interchanges must be in the 
hands of the respective Interchange Directors not later 
than October 1, 1922. These Interchanges have been 
running for the past four years and are made up of the 
work of the best clubs in America. The last Inter- 
changes had fifteen members’ circulating-sets, and it 
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is expected that the coming year will show both an 
increase in the number of clubs entered and a con- 
tinued improvement in the work contributed. 

The Association Secretary, Mr. Louis F. Bucher, is 
always glad to hear from newly-founded organisations 
and from those contemplating the organisation of a 
camera club or photographic society. In order to aid 


the formation of such bodies, a booklet has been pre- . 


pared under the title of ““The Camera Club, Its Organi- 
sation and Management” and will be sent to those inter- 
ested upon application without cost. Mr. Bucher would 
also like to hear from newly-organised clubs, so that an 
index may be kept in order that persons requesting 
information of the A. C. C. of A. as to whether there is a 
camera club in his city, may be properly answered. 
Letters addressed to the Association will receive prompt 
replies. 


San Diego Y. M. C. A. Camera Club 


Ir is always a pleasure to call our readers’ attention 
to newly organised camera clubs. In the present case, 
we are especially glad to mention the San Diego 
Y. M.C. A. Camera Club, San Diego, California, because 
its president, Mr. Harold A. Taylor, is a well-known 
contributor to PHoto-Era Macaztne. Mr. Taylor’s 
beautiful pictures of southern California have adorned 
our pages many times in the past and we hope will 
continue to do so in the future. The club-membership 
includes the names of workers who are of exceptional 
ability and are well known at exhibitions and salons, 
From the outline of the club’s recent and proposed 
activities we are convinced that it will grow in strength 
and influence with each succeeding year. 


The Scottish Photographic Blue Book 


From Scotland comes a very interesting contri- 
bution to photographic literature in the form of a 444 
x 3 inch Photographic Blue Book, edited by John Mac- 
donald, 27 Aberfeldy Street, Dennistour, Glasgow, 
Scotland. This well-arranged, helpful and practical 
vest-pocket booklet is devoted to activities of the 
Scottish Photographic Federation, lists of available 
photographic judges, lecturers, and experts, tables of 
weights and measures, exposure-tables and formule. 
Perhaps, the most interesting feature of this attractive 
little volume is the Gazetteer. In this department will 
be found a list of many Scottish localities with the 
pictorial subject-material of each carefully reported by 
a resident-reporter. Moreover the location of the 
nearest darkroom is included with the information. 
Surely, this is a splendid idea, and should be of great 
service to camera-tourists who contemplate visiting 
the beauty spots of Scotland. 


The Elimination of Hypo 


It may be assumed safely that no amateur or pro- 
fessional photographer “enjoys” washing plates, films 
or prints. Although a very important part of the 
photographic process, it is, nevertheless, tedious, 
especially as virtually all directions insist that no less 
than one hour’s washing will ensure absolute freedom 
from hypo. Consequently, when Hypono, distributed 
by Tom Hadaway, Montgomery, New York, will 
remove all traces of hypo in five minutes, we can under- 
stand its popularity. Inasmuch as Marion & Company, 
London, England, are the manufacturers, no more 
need be said with regard to its quality and reliability. 
Descriptive matter with regard to this and other photo- 
products may be obtained by addressing Mr. Hadaway. 


A Convincing Exhibit 


Tue Photographic Fair held at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, London, England, May 1 to 6, 1922, was 
a tremendous success. Among the leading dealers and 

manufacturers represented was Burroughs Wellcome 
& Company, makers of the well-known Tabloid photo- 
chemicals. An original feature of this exhibit was a 
screen in which eighty-eight 314 x 414 negatives were 
displayed by transmitted light. Each of these negatives 
was developed with a separate fluid ounce of Tabloid 
Rytol and each ounce was used for one negative only. 
The result was a striking demonstration of this devel- 
oper’s effectiveness and economy. It proved that the 
contents of one carton was sufficient to develop at 
least eighty-eight 314 x 414 plates. No attempt had 
been made to push the developing-capacity of Tabloid 
Rytol to the limit. It showed its minimum rather 
than its maximum capabilities. Other interesting 
features were comprised in this convincing and attrac- 
tive exhibit. Copies of “The Right Way in Photog- 
raphy” may be obtained free of charge. This latest 
publication should be in the hands of every camerist. 


The Lingering Relic ‘‘Photo”’ 


Wiru justifiable sarcasm Philip Hale refers to the 
occasional use of the solitary fragment, “photo”, in 
the following paragraph in the Boston Herald of April 28: 

“Then there was the ‘photo album.’ Looking over 
one prized in the sixties is like entering a family vault 
or visiting Mme. Tussaud’s Chamber of Horrors. 
What whiskerage! What simpering and idiotic or 
what savage expression! And these men were heroes in 
battle and amiable in peace! These women were 
adorable and adored. Some of the albums were in 
Russia leather. (There was a craze in the sixties for 
binding books either in Russia leather or half-calf.) 
Some were in plush. We remember a man in North- 
ampton, who, returning from Europe—prayers had 
been said for him in the Old Church while he was on the 
Atlantic—brought back a photograph-album with a 
little music-box in it. For some days, he was pointed 
at in the street for the admiration of any stranger. 
He narrowly escaped being elected selectman.” 


A Treat for the Camerist 


THERE are few amateur or professional photog- 
raphers who do not know that a thorough study of 
every manufacturer’s catalog is eminently worth while. 
There is always something new and practical to be 
learned. In the latest catalog issued by the Wollensak 
Optical Company, Rochester, New York, the reader 
will have a real treat. . It is well printed, tastefully 
illustrated and contains a wealth of practical infor- 
mation. Among the illustrations are pictures by Harris 
& Ewing, D. D. Spellman, Neils Olson, R. J. Robey, 
| aw _Williamson, Oliver Frontz, Edward Weston, 
John N. Consdorf, Philip Conklin, Markam Studio, 
A. O. Clement, Wm. Shewell Ellis, Thomas H. Ince 
Studios and Taizo Kato. There is every indication 
that the demand will soon exceed the supply, and we 
advise our readers to obtain a copy from the manu- 
facturers without delay. 


Positions for X-Ray Experts 


Tue United States Civil Service Commission has 
given notice that open competitive examinations will 
be held for positions of assistant laboratorians in 
Roentgenology (X-Ray Photography, so called). All 
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citizens of the United States who meet the require- 
ments, both men and women, may enter these exam- 
inations. The salary will be from $70 to $130 a month, 
and will depend upon the qualifications of the ap- 
pointee as shown in the examination and the duty to 
which he or she is assigned. 

All those who are interested in this matter should 
lose no time to address the United States Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D.C., and request copy 
of two-page circular No. 178 (Unassembled), C. 


Show by Boston Photo-Pictorialists 


Tue well-known members of the Union Camera 
Club of Boston, Herbert B. Turner, R. E. Hanson 
and Ralph Osborne, held an exclusive show of their 
work at the rooms of the Society of Arts and Crafts, 
Boston, May 8 to 16. Several of the prints had already 
been shown at the annual exhibition of the club, last 
April, and to these many new ones had been added, 
so that each exhibitor appeared at his best. 

Mr. Osborne chose bromoil as his medium, and was 
seen to excellent advantage. ‘‘Fishing-Boats in Port’’, 
“Perkins Institution” and “Branch Street” were veri- 
table chefs-d’oeuvre in composition and interpretation. 
Though a delightful landscapist, Mr. Osborne is also an 
admirable portraitist, as demonstrated by strongly- 
individualised portraits of Maurice Garabrant and 
M. Broganza. 

Mr. Hanson concentrates his brilliant talents on 
landscapes, being equally felicitous in the interpreta- 
tion of winter and summer scenes. His prize-picture, 
“Winter-Brook”, was a particularly fine print and was 
the piéce de résistance of his collection, although “A 
Winter-Idyll”, “Evening-Light”, and “Spring” will 
always charm even the most exacting critic. 

Mr. Turner, with special facilities for wide observa- 
tion, displayed a variety of subjects, being equally 
proficient in various directions. His “Street in Albi,” 
Southern France—well balanced, rich and harmonious 
in color—is a superb architectural study; “Industry” 
and “City Hospitai—Worcester Square” are typical 
views of Boston; the “Village-Smithy” is a charac- 
teristic, but gradually passing, feature of New England 
country-life, and “Lake Louise” and “The American 
Sierras” are capital representatives of majestic moun- 
tain-scenery. 

The work of those three artists—done wholly in the 
interest of photo-pictorial art—would be a valuable 
aid to the extensive publicity-campaign soon to be 
inaugurated by the Mayor of Boston. 


The Value of Artificial Lighting 


‘Tue development of artificial lighting for photo- 
graphic requirements has been brought to such a state 
of perfection that daylight is no longer required in 
the modern studio. We have but to view the motion- 
pictures to know that artificial lighting has eliminated 
virtually all dependence upon daylight. The Cooper 
Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, New Jersey, has 
just issued two bulletins which are of exceptional 
interest to the amateur and professional photographer. 
A number of new outfits are described in detail which 
we believe our readers will be glad to know about. 
Bulletin No. 98 contains a quotation from an article 
in Pnoro-ErA MaGazine written by the Gerhard 
Sisters of St. Louis. 


“WouLp you marry a girl as pretty as a picture?” 
“Well, yes, if she had a nice frame.” —EXCHANGE. 


The Postage on Foreign Subscriptions 


A COMPARATIVELY short time ago the Post-Office 
Department reduced the rate of foreign postage on 
subscriptions and we reduced our rates accordingly. 
Recently the Post-Office Department decided to go 
back to the old rate again and has notified us to 
that effect. In consequence, until further notice, the 
subscription price of PHoro-Era MaGaztne in all 
countries classified as “foreign” will be $2.50 and 75 
cents additional for postage—a total of $3.25. Cana- 
dian subscriptions are $2.85 as before. We shall thank 
our foreign subscribers to make note of this change 
in postage-rates. 

A. H. Bearps 
Publisher. 


Estimating Distances in Photography 
(Continued from page 340) 


the required distance by means of foot-rule or tape, 
which he now carries with him as an indispensable 
addition to his photo-equipment. He has tried in 
vain to train his eye to judge distances, although some 
of his friends are able to perform this feat after long 
and persistent practice. He knows a camerist who 
can estimate short distances, from four to twenty feet. 
accurately—that is to say, within an inch or so; but 
when it comes to longer distances, forty feet or more, 
his estimates are excellent, the few feet, either way, 
making no difference in the end. The consequence 
is that this camerist’s pictures are invariably sharp 
and clear, except in cases where a blurred image results 
from movement of the camera during exposure. 
Well; camerists who can judge distances as well as 
that should be congratulated, as it is as nearly ac- 
curate as can be achieved with the unaided eye, and 
extreme accuracy is not necessary. Of course, if the 
camerist has to deal with a large, flat surface, such as 
the front of a building, the aim being a uniformly sharp 
picture, the center should coincide with that of the 
plate or film and the latter should be plumb. In fact, 
the image of any ordinary object scale-focused with 
reasonable accuracy will not be uniformly sharp, unless 
it falls in the center of the sensitive surface—whether 
it be film or plate. 

But the thoughtful reader has already asked the 
pertinent question: “Why doesn’t the Editor suggest 
pacing off the distance from camera to object?’ So 
he does, provided that the camerist is temperament- 
ally or physically able to take the required number 
of steps, all of equal length, and they could be taken 
with absolute safety—no passing automobile imperil- 
ing the life of the pacing camerist! Besides, PHoro- 
Era MaGazine might face a suit for damages in case 
of an accident—for having suggested the idea. 

Far better than tape-measure, foot-rule or pacing— 
all laborious, if not dangerous—is the simple, little 
device known as the Distograph, advertised in the 
photographic press last year. It is a little, metal 
scale to be suspended by one finger in front of either 
eye and in line with the object to be photographed. 
The accurate distance can be told at a glance. The 
Distograph was invented by A. W. MacMillan, of 
Chicago, Illinois, for use during the World War and 
worked like a charm. It has been endorsed by the 
Bureau of Standards, and engineering departments 
at Washington, and also bears the seal of hearty ap- 
proval of PHoro-Era MaGazine. 

W. A. F. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


C. K. H.—Although the instantaneous expos- 
ure for your photograph made by moonlight 
was short, it was not so short as to make it extremely 
remarkable. Roughly speaking, moonlight may be 
taken as being 1/500,000 of the intensity of sunlight. 
If the sun had been present instead of the moon, in this 
picture, it is clear that the exposure of 1/1000 of a 
second would have been ample, having regard to the 
nature of the landscape and the fact that the trees are 
merely silhouettes against the sky and snow. Half a 
minute corresponds to 30,000 times as much exposure 
as 1/1000 of a second with sunlight. While this is 
not sufficient, it would probably give a useful if very 
much underexposed negative, and we imagine that this 
was what was obtained. Moonlight is slightly less 
actinic than sunlight, and it is highly improbable that 
the exposure was increased to any effective degree 
by the northern lights. 

J. W. K.—Latent light was discovered by Niépce 
de St. Victor. He found that if paper saturated with 
nitrate of uranium was exposed to sunlight and enclosed 
in an opaque tube or case for several months, it would 
still give off radiations capable of affecting a photo- 
graphically sensitive surface. Even plain, white paper 
acted in a similar manner. 

W. L. E.—Metol-Hydrokinone has not been 
used very much for the autochrome-process. 
According to reliable reports, it has never been officially 
recommended by M. M. Lumiére. Several years ago 
Mr. A. B. Hitchins, now chief chemist of the Ansco 
Company, advised the following formula for use with 
autochrome plates: 

For the first development, Solution A: 


Soda Sulphite (anhydrous) .. 40 gms. 
Potassium Bromide........... . 2.5 gms. 
Hyposulphite of Soda.......... 0.10 gms. 
Ammonia, 0.880.............. 20 c.c.s. 


For use he suggested one part developer, one part 
water. Just what results are to be obtained we cannot 
say; but if some worker wishes to experiment, we 
should be glad to hear from him with regard to his suc- 
cess with the developer. 

S. O. M.—The removal of ink-stains from a 
print is a difficult matter, if not impossible. Al- 
though you do not mention the kind of print, if it is a 
silver-print virtually anything that will remove the ink 
will destroy or injure the image. Perhaps a solution of 
oxalic acid or salts of lemon may be of some assistance. 
If this has no effect, usually the best thing to do is to 
make a copy of the photograph through a color-screen 
and on some orthochromatic plate. By writing to the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York, you 
may obtain a booklet which describes in detail the use of 
panchromatic plates and K-filters. 

C. W. J.—Stereo-cameras and accessories may 
now be obtained in virtually all the large cities of 
the United States and Canada. You need have no 
hesitancy about entering this fascinating branch of 
photography, as supplies may be obtained promptly. 


We would suggest that you call at R. J. Fitzsimons, 
75 Fifth Avenue and at Harold M. Bennett, 153 West 
23d Street, both of New York City. 

T. A. A—Kallitype is a favorite, simple and 
delightful printing-process. The results are very 
artistic and pleasing. It was introduced by Dr. John 
Nicol, in 1889, as a patented method. Among the 
successful users of the process was James S. Escott, 
of Louisville, Kentucky, whose instructive and enter- 
taining article, superbly illustrated, appeared in Puoro- 
Era, April, 1907. On account of its ease of manipula- 
tion and cheapness, the Kallitype is being revived, and 
the Photo-Miniature for January, 1922 (Number 185), 
deals at length with a full description and application 
of the method. 

F. C. O.—A black stain to coat the interior 
of cameras is made as follows: Gum-shellac, 144 
0z.; borax, 120 grains; glycerine, 14 oz.; water, 8 oz. 
Dissolve the gum-shellac in four ounces of ~* water, 
using a hot-water bath, add the borax and glycerine, 
and when all is thoroughly mixed stir in one ounce of 
aniline-black. This makes a dead-black stain and is 
useful also to coat the slides of plateholders as well 
as for parts of the cameras that need blackening. 

G.—By latent image is meant the 
invisible image on a sensitive plate after it 
has been exposed in the camera and before it has been 
subjected to the action of the developer. When a 
plate is taken from the camera no image is visible 
though it is really in the sensitive film, hence it is 
called the latent image—latent meaning hidden, secret, 
dormant, not visible or apparent. 

G. T.—Landscapes with heavy foreground 
means that objects nearest the camera contain dark 
shadows, such as figures, buildings, dense foliage, trees, 
wooded slopes, etc. Many figures in the foreground, 
buildings, animals and objects of this nature, when they 
are near the camera need an exposure equal or nearly 
equal to that for landscape with heavy foreground. 

C. N. D.—Your trouble is evidently under- 
development. When one begins to do his own 
developing this is a natural tendency. The image comes 
up clearly at first and with the dim, red light seems 
dense enough; but don’t take it out prematurely when 
the image seems to be losing clearness. Remember 
that density will be lost in the fixing-bath. Don’t 
examine the plate too frequently or keep it out of the 
developer too long at a time. The plate should show a 
faint image on the glass-side when the development is 
complete. 

I. C. E—In judging the exposure look at 
your heaviest shadows and time to get the detail 
there. If you have not given time enough to bring out 
that part ‘of your plate, no amount of developing is 
going to give it to you. Prolonged development will 
only block up your highlights and give you halation, 
without bringing out a bit more detail in the shadows. 

J. D—In photographing lettering on 
tombstones it should not be attempted on a 
cloudy day. To get the best results, this work should 
be done on days when the sun is shining brightly and 
obliquely across the surface of the stone which bears 
the lettering. 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Tue Royat PxrotoGrapuic Society is having a 
busy time with its exhibition of prints by Dr. Henry 
Goodwin of Stockholm. It is always rather an event 
and an attraction when we get an exhibition of foreign 
work over here in London, although we owe Dr. 
Goodwin apologies for the term foreign, when he tells 
us he is English to the very bone, and directs our atten- 
tion to his name which certainly has a homely sound. 
But Dr. Goodwin is more than merely British, for 
his father was a well-known painter in Munich who 
succeeded the famous Lenbach as president of the 
Academy there. His family has also lived in Sweden 
long enough to have absorbed the Northern culture 
and adopt its modern and broad outlook. 

His exhibition, which consists of ninety-five prints, 
is divided into two sections. The first he calls “Por- 
traits Pure and Simple’. These are mostly of dis- 
tinguished people, such as Branting, the Prime Minister 
of Sweden, Count Hermann Wrangel, Ellen Key, May 
Sinclair, Viola Meynell, and authors, poets, dancers, 
singers and sculptors who are not so well known over 
here. The second part is called ‘“Figure-Studies, 
etc.”; but it includes some portraits as well. We are 
familiar with such photographs as Dr. Goodwin has 
from time to time sent to the London exhibitions, and 
have always found them attractive; but they have 
never suggested the strength and versatility of the 
man as shown in this collection of his work. Its success 
is assured and deserved; for it is most alive and inspir- 
ing, combining qualities we recognise as English, 
worked out in an entirely foreign environment, both of 
thought and action. We have seldom come across a 
group of portraits that has interested us more. 

Undoubtedly, Dr. Goodwin’s strongest point is the 
interpretation of the character of his sitter; and, 
naturally, he finds his best subjects in the elderly, on 
whose faces the years have had more time to write 
their story. To quote Mr. Herbert Lambert, who 
has written the foreword to the catalog: “Goodwin’s 
first thought is characterisation of his model, and his 
pictorial and technical ability are things which are 
second to this.” This is no doubt true; but his work, 
quite apart from delineation of character, is of a very 
high order; and an interesting feature of the exhibi- 
tion is that all the prints are made in carbon. Some of 
the finest examples are carbon-transparencies mounted 
on Japanese vellum. The only landscape shown was a 
charming example of this printing- -method: a most 
decorative and suggestive little picture of grasses 
growing through snow, entirely after our own hearts. 

The catalog is original, and has some curious items. 
We read, “65-67 Hair, 59-64 Wet Hair, 68-69 Naked, 
70-73 Half Naked, 77-84 Children, 87-89 Theatre’. 
The pictures of “Wet Hair’, mostly a girl’s head and 
shoulders, are decorative with a suggestion of pre- 
Raffaelite design. Most of the nudes were restrained 
and attractive, and only one, made in a modern interior, 
that showed a girl placing a tea-tray on a table, seemed 
to strike a somewhat naked note. Perhaps we are con- 
ventional; but somehow, the tea-equipage did not 


seem as fitting a sundry to nudity as some more 
natural nutriment, such as fruits. 

To-night Dr. Goodwin is to lecture to his fellow- 
photographers, and he told us we may expect “a slating.” 


He is also going to express his views strongly on the 
artists who design our ‘Pretty-Pretty” magazine- 
cover. When we pointed out to him that he should 
blame the British public which insists on this low-class 
work, and not the artist who merely supplies the de- 
mand, he answered, “But it should be the artist who 
shapes public taste”’. 

It is rather steadying to have in London an ex- 
hibition that is pure photography at its best, and that 
does not try to attract notice by being bizarre or rev- 
olutionary. It is a sign that photography is being 
affected by the newer spirit in Art, which, having 
tired somewhat of extremes, is flowing into a more 
formal and orderly channel. As Mr. Lambert says, 
“The pictures in this collection show a revolt from 
revolt and a return to the aims of some of the great 
masters of the past ages, ... everything is essentially 
sane and well balanced and has that touch of reserve 
and modesty.” No one will deny that Futurism and 
Dadaism have done good in breaking fresh ground and 
enlarging the boundaries; but their present forms are 
certainly not likely to be permanent. There is much 
more to say about a personality like Dr. Goodwin and 
his work; but unfortunately space is limited. When 
an enthusiastic and talented artist visits our photo- 
graphic London, shows us his work, and tells us what 
he thinks of ours, it is one of the most beneficent events 
of the year; and, withal, very stimulating. 

Professor A. P. Laurie, Principal of the Heriot W: att 
College, Edinburgh, has been making experiments in 
testing the authenticity of old masters. He contends 
that certain great painters used their brushes in a 
particular and individual way which could be recognised 
if sufficiently amplified, and his method consists of 
making enlarged photographs of the brush-work in 
suspected pictures. With a special camera devised 
for the purpose, he can—where the brush-marks are 
small—make enlargements up to twenty times the 
original size. But in the case of painters who used a 
broad brush, amplification does not need to be carried 
nearly so far. As a result of Professor Laurie’s efforts 
it has been proved definitely that there are at least two, 
instead of only one, genuine Hobbemas (1638-1709) 
in this country. 

Wealth of photographic illustration is, at least, one 
of the key-notes of the new serial publication called 
“Peoples of All Nations”. In the forty-eight numbers, 
one of which is to be issued every fortnight, there are 
to be no less than 6,000 photographic reproductions, 
many of full-page size, and some hundreds in colored 
photogravure. We have seen the pictures in the first 
two numbers, some of which represented remote and 
uncivilised peoples. But alas, good as the work was 
technically, these barbarians seemed to have caught 
the universal stiffness shown by civilised races when 
confronted by the camera, for they stood, awkwardly 
and unconvincingly in a row, exactly like the country- 
yokels in Kent would do in similar circumstances. 
We could not help wishing that the photographer had 
shown a little resource in posing, which might have 
given some idea of their remoteness. But it seems to 
us that the camera is a leveler; and, apparently, one 
touch of photography makes the whole world kin, un- 
less used very skilfully. ' 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents may be 
obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were the ones issued from 
the Patent Office during the month of April, the last 
issues of which have been disclosed to the public. 

Patent, Number 1,411,219, has been issued to Franz 
Meyer of Jena, Germany, on Iris Diaphragm. 

Camera Patent, Number 1,411,325, has been granted 
to Goliat Davison of St. Louis, Mo. 

Herbert O. N. Nordin, of Chicago, IIl., has received 
a patent on a Film-Marker, Number 1,411,370. 

A patent on a Focal-Plane Shutter has been issued 
to Julien Tessier of Rochester, N.Y. Patent, Number 
1,411,675. 

A joint patent has been granted to Charles W. 
Frederick and Donald H. Stewart, both of Rochester, 
N.Y. Patent, Number 1,411,689, is called Photographic 
Apparatus. 

Frederick A. Elliott of Rochester, N.Y., has received 
patent, Number 1,411,687, on Photographic Bath. 

Patent, Number 1,411,982, an Attacher and Auto- 
matic Sealer for Camera Films, has been issued to Elmer 
E. Thrasher of South Cumberland, Md. 

Photo-Printer is the name of patent, Number 
= received by William E. Lockhart of Houston, 

‘exas. 

Patent, Number 1,412,697, has been granted to 
Josephine L. MacAvoy of Buckhannon, West Virginia, 
on Carrier for Photographic Backgrounds. 

Harry F. Waite of New York City has been granted 
patent, Number 1,413,208, on Film-Holder for Develop- 
ing Films. 

Patent, Number 1,413,253, a Recording Camera, 
has been issued to Watson A. Brown of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Shutter Lock for Roll-film Cameras has been 
granted to Peter F. Beaulieu of Bend, Oregon. The 
patent number is 1,413,376 

William C. Huebner of Buffalo, N.Y., has received 
patent, Number 1,413,406, a Holder for Photographic 
Printing Plates. 

Printing of Photographic Films, patent, Number 
1,413,598, has been issued to Henry V. Lawley of 
Kensington, London, England. 

Patent, Number 1,413,746, has been issued to Albin 
Lessing of Jersey City, N.J., on a Photographic- 
Printing Apparatus. 

Sergede Procaudine-Gorsky of Konnerrud, Norway, 
has received patent, Number 1,413,873, on Printing 
Apparatus for the Production of Diapositives. 

Photographic Camera has been granted to Giuseppe 
G. B. Tartara of Turin, Italy. Patent, Number 
1,413,947. 

Patent, Number 1,414,193, on a Focusing-Device, 
has been issued to Kian Gie Lee of Champaign, IIl. 

William C. Huebner of Buffalo, N.Y., has received 
Patent, Number 1,414,280, on Photographic-Printing 
Apparatus. 

Photographic-Printing Process and Solution and 
Material Therefor. . Patent, Number 1,414,309, has 
been issued to York 4. F. Schwartz of London, England. 


New Officers of B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club 


At the regular meeting, May 2, 1922, the members 
of the B. Y. M. C. U. Camera Club, 48 Boylston Street, 
Boston, elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Herbert B. Turner, president; Gardner 
Barker, vice-president; F. Chester Everett, treasurer; 
Ernest Gustavsen, secretary. The executive com- 
mittee is composed of Herbert B. Turner, Gardner R. 
Barker, F. Chester Everett, Ernest Gustavsen, William 
L. Manson, Ralph Osborne, H. H. Saunderson, Gustav 
Seelig and George S. Akasu. On the house-committee 
are William L. Manson, chairman, William H. C. 
Pillsbury and Philip A. Palmer. The entertainment 
committee comprises Ralph Osborne, chairman, Louis 
Astrella and Arthur S. Dockham. Members of the 
publicity committee are H. H. Saunderson, chairman, 
Ernest O. Hiler and Charles W. Swett. The exhibition 
committee includes G. H. Seelig, chairman, Frank R. 
as and Ralph Osborne. The librarian is Charles 

wett. 


Improved Motion-Picture Projection 


At the recent convention, in Boston, Mass., of the 
Society of Motion-Picture Engineers, the most notable 
advance in the projection of motion-pictures was 
demonstrated at the General Electric Company’s 
Works, at Lynn, Mass. The General Electric Company 
has designed an incandescant lamp to supersede the 
arc-light with its attendant inconveniences and the 
constant attention required by the operator. The 
many advantages of the new incandescent lamp de- 
signed by the General Electric Company are obvious. 
Its only objection of not having a light-point source 
as fine as an arc-light has been entirely overcome by a 
clever optical system of condensing-lenses. These 
lenses are of aspheric curvature, and a perfectly clear 
and flat field can now be produced on the screen by 
means of this. remarkable achievement. 

All the larger theaters in Boston and vicinity are 
now being equipped with this new feature in motion- 
picture projection, and it is confidently expected that 
this product of the General Electric Company will 
revolutionise motion-picture projection throughout 
the world. 


Of Value to Lens-Users 


TueERE is no doubt that the more the amateur or 
professional photographer knows about lenses, the 
better able he will be to select one intelligently and to 
obtain good results with it after he has bought one. 
There are certain fundamental optical principles that 
govern the construction and use of all types of lenses. 
In the new Cooke Catalog, issued recently by Burke 
& James, Inc., Chicago, U.S., Wholesale Distributors, 
there are a number of excellent articles on photo- 
graphic optics that will prove to be of great value to 
every prospective user of an anastigmat lens. Readers 
of Puoro-Era MaGazinE may obtain copies of this 
illustrated catalog, free of charge, by writing to the 
distributors. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Vot. II 


Your camera 
is only as good | 
as its lens 


CHAIN is only as strong | 

as its weakest link. Simi- 
larly, a photographic camera, 
whether it be a pocket outfit, 
a Graflex or an elaborate 
studio camera, is only as 
good as the lens with which 
it is equipped. 

The most expensive hand 
camera, fitted with a cheap 
single achromatic lens, would 
produce inferior results. But 
the cheapest outfit, properly 
fitted with a Wollensak Vel- 
ostigmat, will give that crisp, 
sparkling definition, so much 
desired in the negative. 


In buying acamera, youcan 
insure satisfaction by insist- 
ing on a Wollensak shutter 
and a Wollensak Velostig- 


| 


Speed photo made with Series II Velostigmat 
£4.5. Copyright by Harris & Ewing. 
One of the twenty-seven illustrations in the 
new Wollensak catalog. 


mat. Or if you have a cam- 
_ era that is not rendering satis- 
| factory service, you can make 
it 100% efficient by having it 


| fitted with a Wollensak lens 


shutter equipment. 


The Wollensak line of 
SAK products includes lenses and 


| shutters for every phase of 


amateur and professional 
The lens book 


work. There are the speedy 
f£4.5 Velostigmat and the de- 

of the year 
Our new catalog is ready. 


lightful £4 Verito for 

| Graflex user, advanced ama- 
| teur and studio man; com- 

It is attractively designed, 

profusely illustrated and 

interesting in its contents. 


pact and inexpensive anastig- 
mats for hand camera use; 
4 ultra-rapid portrait lenses, 
Copy free on request 
| Tell us your problem and 
WOLLENSAK — Rochester let us send descriptive matter | 
SS) | and make recommendations. | 


like the Vitax 3.8; wide 
I] angles, convertibles, and | 
|| many others. And there is | 
¥) | one for your particular needs, | 


S 


| special 


the 
Finder 


“Have You heard of wireless 
photography?” asked the photog- 
raphic wag. “No; how does it 
work?” “Bulb and hose!” 


Wirretess may be 
practiced with Wollensak gearless 
pumpless shutters, by the use of a 
bulb attachment costing 
$1.00. However, the standard 
equipment is wire release. 


Ten buys a 34%x5% 
Wollensak f7.5 Anastigmat. Other 
sizes proportionate in price. 


Tue Virax Portrait Lens /3.8 has 
been making good portraits for 
seventeen years. And it’s more 
popular today than ever. 


SummMer’s Cominc! Let a new 


Wollensak lens add to vacation 
and holiday joys! 


The Verito Diffused Focus 
f4, speedy, convertible, 
versatile, rendering a de- 
lightful atmospheric qual- 
ity of softness that beggars 
description. 

Its success is significant 


5353553953953 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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i TheLens 
| of the age 
WOLLENSAK — Rochester 


ALL WHO LOVE A CAMERA 


And who wish that they knew how to produce beautiful pictures, will be wonderfully helped by 
reading and re-reading this book— 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND FINE ART 
By Henry Turner Bailey, Director Cleveland School of Art 


Mr. Bailey in this book has stated clearly and illustrated adequately those principles of composi- 
tion and elements of beauty which make artistic photography. 
124 pp. 96 plates. Size 714 x 1034 
Frontispiece in color. Beautifully printed, and handsomely bound in gray buckram. 


PRICE, $2.50 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


THE DAVIS PRESS - - - 20 Foster Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Publishers of ‘‘The School Arts Magazine” 


«MARSHALL'S 

= $50 PRIZE 
METEOR PHOTO CHEMICALS 

Competition 


CLOSING DATE AUG. 1, 1922 
Pictures must be colored with our colors, and 
colored prior to May 15, 1922. Open to all, 


Professionals and Amateurs alike. 


— 


Literature direct or from dealer. 


PHOTO. OIL-COLORS 


TRANSPARENT PERMANENT 


METEOR PHOTO-CHEMICALS 


JOHN G. MARSHALL, 1752 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. | 
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Photo by W. H. Zerbe 


‘Superior Over 


“T have been a camera ‘fiend’ for the last 

fifteen years and have had some good lenses 

of foreign manufacture, but I would not let 
Tessar go for any of them. It has 

proved to me so far superior over all I have 

ever tried.” 

His reference is to 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR 


The Supreme Anastigmat 


We are constantly receiving such voluntary tributes, 
for Tessar has maintained its supremacy since we 
introduced it in America nearly twenty years ago. 
It is a record of actual results that counts, and a 
Tessar user invariably becomes a Tessar enthusiast. 
This applies equally to Tessar IIb (F/6.3) for hand 
cameras and Tessar Ic (F'/4.5) for the reflecting type. 
The former is nearly twice as fast and the latter 
more than three times as fast as ordinary lenses. 


Write for booklet, ‘‘ What Lens Shall I Buy ?’’ 
and latest reduced prices. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


New York Washington Chicago London San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, 
Photo-Micrographic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- Reflectors, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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The Lens For 
The Man Who Cares 


| Fast with soft-diffused effects. Retains 
definition and color-value. 
Write for booklet “‘L;” it tells how a |- 
Kalosat will improve your photography. | — 
Hanovia Lens Laboratories, 
Newark, N. J. 


SPECIALS! 


Ica Victrix, 1§ x 2}, with Carl Zeiss IIB Tessar, /6.3 
Compur Shutter and three holders, new condition. 
Our price, $35.00 


Ica Reflex, 3} x 4}, 6}in., Orix f4.5, three holders, 
like new, list price $95.00. Our price, $57.50 


Voigtlander Bergheil Double Extension Bellows, 
9 x 12 cm., 6-in. Heliar f4.5 and Compur Shutter, 
three holders, new condition, list price $100.00. 

Our price, $70.00 


3A Rollfilm Graflex, B. & L. Tessar f4.5, No. 15A, 


good condition. Our price, $85.00 
Ensign Reflex, 3} x 4}, Ensign Anastigmat /4.5, 
three holders. Brand new. Our price, $69.00 


Contessa Fiduca, 9 x 12 cm., double extension bel- 
lows, 5-in. Goerz Dagor 6.8 and Compur Shutter, 
three holders, in new condition, list price $75.00. 

Our price, $45.00 


Plaubel Makina, 1j x 2} with 3-in. Anticomar /3. and 
Compur Shutter, six holders and adapter, new con- 
dition. Our price, $73.50 

Many other bargains. 
Ten days’ trial with refund privilege. 
Tell us your needs. 


Ape ConeNns EXCHANGE 


113 Park Row NEW YORK 


DESENSOL 


(METEOR) 


FOR 


WHITE-LIGHT 
DEVELOPMENT 


of plates and films—regular, ortho, 
panchromatic and autochrome. De- 
velop at six feet from ordinary |6c. p. 
electric light. 


4-oz. bottle 
at your dealer's $ .50 
by parcel-post $ .65 


DEPT. B 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLATINOTYPE 


(Pure Platinum) 


PALLADIOTYPE 
(Pure Palladium) 


SATISTA 


(Platinum and Silver) 


The Papers'de Luxe 


Send for latest lists. 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS 
1814 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| Smith 
MERIDE Soft- Focus Lenses 


INTENSIFIER 


(METEOR) A new handsomely illustrated 


catalog that describes in detail 


Will give greater intensification than the well-known 
any other on the market. 


ELIMINATION OF HYPO, BLEACHING, 
OR REDEVELOPING IS UNNECESSARY 


and the new ARTISTIC soft- 
focus lenses, will be ready for 
distribution early in June. 


Simply rinse the fixed negatives several seconds, 
and immerse in the solution. Ten seconds is 
often sufficient. Then wash thoroughly same 
as after fixing. 


Send for your copy to-day. 
At dealers $.20, by post $.28 


ania Fine Photographic Goods 
JOHN G. MARSHALL BOSTON, MASS. 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. (TWO STORES) 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


292 Boylston Street :: 13 Bromfield Street 


PHOTO-ERA GUARANTY 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE guarantees the trustworthiness of every 
advertisement which appears in its pages. Our object is to obtain 
only such advertisers who will accord honorable treatment to every 
subscriber. We exercise the greatest care in accepting advertisements, 
and publish none which has not been proved desirable by the most 
searching investigation. Thus, in patronizing such advertisers, our sub- 
scribers protect themselves. 

If, despite our precautions, the improbable should occur, and a 
subscriber be subjected to unfair or dishonest treatment, we will do our 
utmost to effect a satisfactory adjustment, provided that, in answering the 
advertisement, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE was mentioned in writing 
as the medium in which it was seen. The complaint, however, must 
be made to us within the month for which the issue containing the 
advertisement was dated. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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HALLDORSON 


Home-Portrait Electric Lamp 


This little giant is the 

sensation of the hour. It 

puts electricity at the 

disposal of the camera 

wherever electric wiring 
is to be had. 


Indispensable for every 
home-portraitist, ama- 
teur-portraitist, and for 
any one doing photog- 
raphy indoors. 

Ready by the opening 
of a case. Weight 12 
pounds. 


Send for particulars 


Way to Successful 
Home-Portraiture”’. 


THE HALLDORSON COMPANY 
1780 WILSON AVE., CHICAGO 


including folder ‘‘The 


HE basis of a good photograph 
van always he a _ high-grade 
negative. 


HAMMER PLATES are noted the 
world over for speed, quality and 
reliability. They cannot be sur- 
passed. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 
Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 
studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 
chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 


for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO 


REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send for Hammer’s little book, ‘‘A Short Talk on 
Negative-Making,”’ (10th edition) just off the press. 


Stereo Photography at Small Cost 


LATEST MODEL $15.00 


Possesses fundamental qualities of 
Richard Verascope 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


RICHARD VERASCOPES 
TAXIPHOTES 


and accessories 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 
75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 


THE GRAF VARIABLE 
F/3.8—F /4.5 
THE ULTIMATE LENS 
FOR PICTORIALISTS 


Diffusion adjustable. Does not de- 
pend upon diaphragm. Sharp or soft 
at full opening. 


NO HALO 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 2%, 
CHICAGO OFFICE: "Michigan Blvd. 


GRAF SUPER LENSES 
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MERCK’S 


Photographic Chemicals 


PHOTOL, Rapid Developer 
(Monomethyl-Paramido - Phenol- Sulphate) 


PYROGALLIC ACID 
HYDROQUINONE 


SODIUM HYPOSULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHITE 
SODIUM SULPHIDE 

BICHROMATES 
SCHLIPPE’S SALT 
SILVER SALTS 
GOLD SALTS 
URANIUM SALTS 
POTASSIUM BROMIDE 
POTASSIUM FERRICYANIDE 
FORMALDEHYDE 
IODINE BORAX 
ALUMS ACETIC ACID 
CITRIC ACID, ETC. 


MERCK & CO. 
ST.LOUIS NEW YORK MONTREAL 
Works at RAHWAY, N. J. 


PICTORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ARE INVITED 


To Submit their Prints in Competition 
For the Prizes to be awarded at the 


3rp ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


PicTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
Which Will Be Held in Seattle from 


November 6th to 18th 


(Inclusive) 


Regulations that will govern this year’s 
competition are substantially the same 
as obtained in 1921. A detailed pro- 
spectus will be sent to those interested, 
upon application. Inquiries should be 
addressed to 
THE 
PuotoGrapuHic ExuiBit BUREAU 


Freperick & Netson 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


You save $22.63 


on one of these 
Exceptionally 
High-Type 
No. 1 
Autographic 


KODAK 


Specials 
formerly $50 
Now— 
while they last 


$27.37 


Fitted with Kodak Anastigmat Lens 
F/6.3 and the popular Ilex Acme Shut- 
ter; body of aluminum, covered with 
the finest quality of long-grain leather, 
nickel-trimmed. Former model, not now 
listed by manufacturer. Picture-size 
Q1 x 3h, 


WILLOUGHBY 


Camera Headquarters 
110 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK 


(Grain leather-case, $3.50 
additional) 


HYPOCIDE 


(METEOR) 


ELIMINATES HYPO IN 
THREE MINUTES 


Rinse the fixed negatives or prints for one min- 
ute and immerse in: HYPOCIDE one ounce, 
water two quarts for three minutes, then wash 
for five minutes and put to dry. No hypo or Hy- 
pocide will remain inthefilm. A four ounce 
bottle: at your dealer's $.50, by post $.65. 


DEPT. A 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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More than 


of knowing how 


Forty years—merely a period of 
time! But forty years devoted 
to the"idea of “doing one thing 
supremely well”— to the idea of 
making the best possible photo- 
graphic plates—has resulted in 
the outstanding superiority, the 
present-day perfection, of Cramer 
Plates. 


40 years 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Company 
Chicago SAINT LOUIS New York 


Anti-Sereen Plate 


The Ideal Plate for 
Flowers and Foliage 


Color-values obtained without the use 
of a color-screen. Prices of a sample 
dozen by Parcel Post. 


31{x414,65¢. 4x5,$1.10 5x7, $1.80 


Send for complete Wellington price-list 
Manufactured by 
Wellington & Ward - - Elstree, England 
Sole United States Agents 


RALPH HARRIS & COMPANY 
26-30 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Make Your Own Movies 
with this 


Wonderful New Sept 


Camera 


or use it as a 
Regular Camera 


Makes movies, time or instantaneous ex- 
posure—one picture at a time or 250 in 
regular “‘movie’’ style—15 feet of motion- 
picture. Operates by clock-work that 
needs only the touch of a button to oper- 
ate it. Requires no tripod or hand-crank. 
The views are 34 x 1 inch and may be en- 
larged to desired size. Can be focused as 
close as 5 feet. 


Weighs only 334 pounds 
Send for Bargain-Catalog No. 139 


WILLOUGHBY - - - 


1 ith 


- Cameras and Supplies 


110 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 
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Carl Zeiss Works, Jena 


peer: ZEISS photographic lenses are the 
exclusive product of the world renowned 
Zeiss works at Jena—famous as the birthplace 
of the modern anastigmat. 

Zeiss standards of scientific construction 
and optical accuracy make it impossible to 
offer Zeiss objectives at prices competitive 
with photographic lenses of unequal quality. 

If supreme photographic excellence, un- 
equalled definition, and flatness of field, with 
maximum illumination are your requirements, 


then your next lens must necessarily CRUE 
be a Carl Zeiss. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, v.s. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Library 


Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 


Camera-User Should Own 


will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews in 
the issues of Puoto-Era Macazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 


of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 


Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 


American Annual of Photography 1922 (cloth)...... 2.50 
Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 
Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... eae 4.00 
How to Make Good Pictures....................... Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 
How to Use the Air-Brush... .............cccccccceee Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
Light and Shade—And Their Applications............ St eae 3.50 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1.60)...... Capt. Owen Wheeler...... cloth, 1.75 
GE TO TORE F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 
Walter E. Woodbury........... 1.60 
Photography and Fine Art......................... Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 
Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 
Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 
Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. Bndlish 4 99 
Photography of To-Day............-...seeeeeeeeee H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 
Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............+ 3.50 
Pictorial Landscape Photography.................. Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo.... 3.60 
Pictorial Photography in America 1921... 3.00 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... 3.50 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... 5.00 
Tine Pine Art Of Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 
William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D. . 6.00 
ART-BOOKS 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S........... $2.00 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. 5.00 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley.............. 2.50 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... 4.00 


Dec. 
Jan. 


1921 
1922 


June 1920 


Aug. 
Dec. 
June 
Jan. 


Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 


Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 


All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 


1920 
1917 
1914 
1919 
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lca Ideal B With 
Dominar Lens and 
Compur Shutter 


$85.00 


Dominar f 4.5 

A new lens made by Ica—an objective 
that the most discriminating photographer 
will be proud of. 

For those who desire Ica quality at a 
moderate price, the Dominar will make a 
strong appeal. 
| The Icarette C, fitted with the Dominar 
and the Compur Shutter, is $57.50. 
Other Ica Cameras with the Dominar Lens 
: at proportionately attractive prices. 

At leading camera stores —ask your dealer 
to show them to you. 

HAROLD M. BENNETT U.S. Agent 153 West 23rd Street, New York 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoro-Era Guaranty 
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Unusual Bargain 


N 


Home-Portrait Graflex 


1—5 x 7 Home-Portrait Graflex 
with B. & L. Ic, F/4.5 Tessar, 


No. 18. List @ $344.00 
1—1]} in. Verito in barrel . 55.00 
1—Roll-Holder . 14.00 
1—F. P. Adapter . 7.50 
1—Magazine 4 17.00 
2—Cut-Film Holders . 7.00 


Total, $444.50 


We offer above in absolutely A-1 


SPECIAL !! 


A totally new Satista paper especially 
made for high-grade portraiture. 


Cream stock 
Warm-black tones 
Mat-surface 


Sample portrait mailed to Photographers 
on request 


Willis & Clements, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Its Principles and Applications 


condition at $300.00. 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(Two Stores) 


292 BOYLSTON STREET — 13 BROMFIELD STREET 


By Alfred Watkins, F. R. P. S. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TEXTBOOK 
PRICE, $4.00 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 


Postage, 15 cents extra 


PHOTO-ERA Advertising-Requirements 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE will accept no advertising-copy from per- 
sons unknown to the Publisher, unless it be accompanied by 
satisfactory endorsements of the business-integrity of the ap- 
plicant, and of the excellence of the article to be advertised. 

APPLICANTS for positions as operators, salesmen or assistants must 
furnish evidence of their efficiency and moral character. 

PERSONS offering for sale studios, or cameras, lenses and other pho- 
tographic articles, must furnish proof of their good standing 
and financial responsibility; for obviously PHOTO-ERA. 
MAGAZINE will not be the medium of transactions about 
which there is likely to be the least question. 

FURTHERMORE, the Publisher reserves the right to refuse appli- 


cations for space without giving the reason for_so doing. 


By pursuing this policy, PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE can vouch 
for the reliability of all its advertisements 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 
— positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

e 


rms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 


its kind. WRITE FoR CATALOG TODAY. 
ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 
Artistic Papers 


(Both Heavy) 


Mounting Sketches and Prints 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 


251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


The Best Developer 
is mecessary for 
The Best Results 
Try 
TABLOID’ 
RYTOL MARK 


and prove it for yourself 


Develops every make of plate, film 
or paper to perfection. 


Time tables in every carton. 
At all Dealers 


bing 


BURROUGHS 
WELLCOME & Co. 


LONDON 

NEW YORK: 

18/20, East FORTY-FIRST ST. 
CHICAGO: 

23, NORTH FRANKLIN ST. 

MONTREAL: 
101-101, CorisTine BUILDING 

Pho. 1119 Ex. Au Rights Reserved 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
— a to decide relative to photography, 
will gladly render assistance. 


"Finstclass merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 


CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


MOST CONVENIENT 


INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 
It measures light without sensitised paper, or renewals. It 
is read directly without calculation, or guesswork. Easily set 
at arm’s length, as there is ate look through. Durable, 
compact, practical, and useful. ves film. 
Price $1.50 including leather-case. 
Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G.M.MILNER - - Fairfax, California 
Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


The Whitaker Paper Company 


OUR MOTTO 


“SERVICE” 


110-112 SHAWMUT AVE. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WE CAN MEET ALL 
YOUR PAPER-NEEDS 


“Bass Service is worth even more 
than the money we save,” say 
thousands customers 


Write to Graflex Headquarters for 
all your photographic needs 


EVERYTHING WORTH WHILE IN 
PHOTO-APPARATUS 
Largest stock of Motion-Picture Cameras and Projectors 
in the country 
Bass Camera Company 
109 No. Dearborn St. 


Dept. E. CHICAGO, ILL. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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START RIGHT WITH 


ULCAN 


IT HAS THE CORRECT STANDARD 
OF SPEED AND QUALITY 


Use Vulcan Film and get negatives rich in 
detail and all the elements for making brilliant 
prints and enlargements. Made to fit any 
standard roll-film camera. 


Write for catalog 


DEFENDER PHOTO SUPPLY CO., Inc. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


For Professional Photographers: ‘‘The Book of 
DEFENDER PAPERS” is ready. Contains 
formulas and other interesting data. Write for it. 


DEFENDER 


TOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunities Pho- 
tography den you and how to avail yourself of these 


advantages. 
MOTION~- PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 


Three to six months’ course. Practicalinstruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. Cameras and Materials 


furnished free. Call or write for Catalog No. 23. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St. 


he 
Typography 
and P. of this Magazine 
resswork are examples of the 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


HYPONO Hypo Eliminator 


For professional, amateur, and spaneniaaaiees 
plants. 
THE GREAT TIME AND WATER SAVER. 
With a 4-oz. bottle of Hypono thousands of negatives and prints 
may be completely washed in 5 minutes without any after- 
effects. At your dealer’s or postpaid on receipt of 50c. West of 
the Mississippi, and Canada, 60c. 


Sole American Agent 


TOM HADAWAY 


The Commercial Photographer 
By L. G. Rose 
A book that every photographer should have. 
' Price, $4.00. Postage, 15 cents extra. 
Order a copy today from 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


Dept. E MONTGOMERY, N.Y. Wolfeboro, New Hampshire U. S. A. 
Drawing-Inks 
Eternal Writing-Ink THE HALFTONES in this 


Higgins’ | 


Drawing-Board Paste 


Liquid Paste 

Office Paste 

Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 


ne pate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
; inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
Higging Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, 
well put up, withal so efficient. 
Dealers Generally 
CHAS. ™M. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


magazine are made by us and 
show the handicraft of our 
: =7 workshop. We render this 
same helpful service to many other publishers 
and business-houses. We offer you our closest 
co-operation in your engraving-problems. 


THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 
154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FROM A GRAFLEX NEGATIVE MADE WITH KODAK ANASTIGMAT LENs /. 4.5 


GRAFLEX 


The basic Graflex features are as valuable when making indoor portraits or slow 
snap-shots as when catching swift action scenes. The reflecting mirror shows a big, 
brilliant image of the subject, right side up. You know when the focus is sharp. 
You see what the view includes. High speed lens and efficient shutter facilitate 
proper exposure—especially if the lens is the Kodak Anastigmat /f. 4.5. 


Graflex catalog by mail or at your dealer’s. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proro-Era Guaranty 
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Premo 
No. 12 


Pictures 


2)4 inches 


For a pocket camera, Premo No. 12 has two un- 
usual features: 
Cut film, film packs, roll film and plates 
may be used interchangeably; 
Focusing may be done on the ground 
glass panel, or with scale and finder. 


Thus the amateur who uses a Premo No. 12 has a 
choice of method and material for each subject. 


The price of the Premo No. 12 with Kodak Ball Bearing 
shutter and Rapid Rectilinear lens, including film pack adapt- 
er and plate holder, is $20. It is also offered in a variety 
of other equipments, including the Ilex shutter and B. & L. 
Tessar lens, Series Ic, f. 4.5. A special roll holder and cut 
film sheaths are supplied separately. 


At Kodak dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Eastman Metal Trimmer 


For use as an all-around trimmer, the Eastman 
Metal cannot be improved on. 


Its blade of highly tempered steel is self-sharp- 
ening and mounted to cut with a minimum of 
effort and perfect registry. 


The metal table is marked off in half-inch 
squares, engraved in the surface, and it is finished 


with highly polished enamel. 


Complete with brass ruler and movable trans- 
parent trimming gauge, the Eastman Metal 
Trimmer is a worth-while addition to any 
amateur’s equipment. 10 inches wide. 


Eastman Metal Trimmer No. 10 . . . . $15.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak 
Color Filter 


For photographing 
flowers, the Kodak 
Color Filter lightens 
yellows and darkens 
The result is 
a more exact repro- 
duction on the film 


blues. 


of what the eye sees. 


Price $0.75 t2 $7.50 


according to size 


Kodak 


Sky Filter 


Slip the Kodak Sky 
Filter over the lens 
and your camera will 
record cloud forms 
with snap-shot expo- 


sures, 


Price $0.75 ta $7. 50 


according to size 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


All Dealers’ 
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The green of the scene is in the tint 
of the print on 


KODAK 


ELVET GREEN 


PAPER 


Print your outdoor negatives— 


landscapes and seascapes—on this 
paper. Its rich, soft, green tone 
gives pictures the appearance of 
nature herself. 


Kodak Velvet Green is as easy to 
use as Velox, but prints by daylight. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 


When Ordering{Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger 


A new apparatus for am- 
ateurs that changes enlarg- 
ing into a simple printing 
process of three operations: 


1. Adjust negative, paper 
and mask as in contact print- 
ing, and slip the holder into 
the camera. 


2. Raise the camera on its 
standard and the image ex- 
pands — lower it and the 
image shrinks to the desired 
size. 


3. Expose by turning the lever that controls the lensshield. 


That’s all there is to it—sharp focus is constantly main- 
tained by the automatic focusing mechanism. 


Tne enlarger takes negatives up to 4 x 6 inches and makes 
prints on Bromide Paper up to 14x21 inches. Complete 
with Kodak Anastigmat Lens, negative holder, paper holder, 
set of flexible metal masks in six sizes, and electric cord and 
plug, but without the 60 Watt Mazda Lamp required for 
illumination, 

Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger ..... $35.00 


Price Includes Excise Tax. 


Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects . . 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
At your Kodak dealer’s 
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